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TOPICS OF THE DAY: 
Are the Railroads Robbers or Good Samaritans ? 
Wigging Vardaman Again. 
The New York Eight-Hour Law 
Labor-Unionism’s Gains and Losses 
Millionaires’ Perils ; 
The American Reign of Lawlessness 
The Republican Party’s New Attitude 
Close of the St. Louis Fair 
Immigration Blunders 
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Love and Science: A Brilliant New Comedy by 
Donnay 

Emerson’s Advice to Brain-Workers 

A Critical Iconoclast ‘ 

Nance O’Neil, an Actress in the Makin 

A New Statue of John Milton 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION: 


A Flood in the Heart of a Mountain 
Wanted:a Map of the World 

A Fireless and Waterless Locomotive 
Experiments on the Value of Evidence 
A New Test for Blood Relationship 
Soft Food Bad for Children : 


THE RELIGIOUS WORLD: 


What Interest Should a Christian Banker 
Charge P ; 3 

Union Seminary and the Westminster Confes- 
sion . 

The Present Evangelistic Revival 

A New Interpretation of the Doctrine of the 
Spirit 

FOREIGN COMMENT: 

Tokyo’s Stake in the Great Siege 807 

An English Indictment of Japanese Military 
Capacity 808 

Russia and “ Mr. Roosevelt’s’”’ Peace Conference 809 

Great Britain Between France and Russia 810 
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Drawn for Eastman Kodak Co., courtesy Collier's 
Weekly, Copyright 3904, Collier-s Weekly. 


A Christmas Morning 


KODAK 


Where there’s a child, there should the Kodak be. As a means of Keep- 
ing green the Christmas memories, or as a gift, it’s a holiday delight. 





Kodaks from $5.00 to $97.00. Brownie Cameras (They work like Kodaks) $1, $2, $5. Kodak Developing Machines, $2.00 to $10.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 


Catalogue free at the Rochester N. Y 


dealers or by mail. 
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RIGHT NOW! 


Norman Duncan’s First Novel 


Write now! Just say ‘GOSPELS IN 
ART” on a postal card, sign your name 
and address, mail the card to us, and we 
will send you, absolutely FREE of all 
cost, an Art Prospectus and full infor- 
mation concerning one of the finest art 
books ever published. 


“THE 
GOSPELS IN ART” 


is a pictorial history of the life and times 
of Jesus Christ. It is also an unique col- 
lection of reproductions from paintings 
by the world’s greatest masters. 


We cannot describe the book here—we have 
been unable to do it satisfactorily even in a 
yage ad. But we can and do send the book for 
ree examination to any person interested. 

You can see it without risk or expense, and 
the small price and our easy payment plan 
make it _easy to keep if you find it worth 
while. We’re sure you will. Write us Zo-day 
and we'll tell you all about it. ‘The prospectus 
is FREE and worth sending for even if you 
don’t care to inspect the book. 


Address Dept, A-64 


SIEGEL COOPER CO. 


Sixth Avenue, New York 














THE LATEST AND BEST 


A Dictionary 
of the Bible 


Edited by 
James Hastings, D.D. 


Now Complete, IN FIVE VOLS. 
Including the 
EXTRA VOLUME, Just Published 











This great work, now completed, is 
a masterpiece of biblical literature.— 
Congregationalist. 











Easy Terms of Payment 


Specimen pages and full descriptive circular sent 
free on request. If you already have the first 
four volumes send for a circular of the ExTRA 
VOLUME, 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 





DR. LUKE of The LABRADOR 


“The production of a literary artist whose future eminence deperids 
on ‘his ability to turn out further stories not of better but as good 
quality as this’ . . . We should call him next of kin to Mr. Barrie.” 
—JOSEPH B. GILDER in The Critic. 


Dr. van Dyke says : “It is a real 
book founded in truth and lighted 
with imagination well worth 
reading.” 


Cloth 
























By Frank 
T. Bullen 


Autnee of ‘“‘ The Cruise of the Cachalet”’ 















Ralph 
Connor’s 
Tale of the Crow's Nest Pass 


THE PROSPECTOR 


Ralph Connor from irresistible impulse has almost touched again upon 
the country which “The Sky Pilot” and “Black Rock” have 
‘immortalized. ‘The Prospector” deals with the days be- 
fore the smelter superseded the prospecting miner 
who panned gold, when the country was peo- 
pled but sparsely by a motley crowd of 
prospectors, cowboys,ne’er-do-wells, 
and fortune hunters. Cloth, $1.50 


A MILLION 


of his earlier books 


SOLD 


DENIZENS OF THE DEEP 


“Mr. Bullen has done for the dwellers of the sea what Kipling, Thomp- 
son Seton, and their followers have done for the frequenters of the jungle 
and forest. . . . A fascinating volume which owes nothing of its suc- 
cess to its precursors. It is a new and little understood world that is 
Opened up, and the value of the book lies in its truth, its charm, and 
the lively sympathy with every living thing."—. Y. Tribune. 


The Outlook editors agree that 
it is among the choicest contribu- 
tions to English literature that 
have come to their office. 








24 FULL PAGE 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


Charles Livingston Bull 


and others. $1.75 net 








Fleming H. Revell Company, Publishers 
New York, 158 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 63 Washington St, Toronto London Edinburgh 


























“THE SIMPLE LIFE” 


By CHARLES WAGNER 


This is one of the greatest books of the present day, 
and President Roosevelt says of it: “I am preaching 
your book to my countrymen.”’ 200 pages. Paper cover, 
30 cents; cloth bound, 60 cents. Sent by mail postpaid, 
on receipt of price by J. 8. OGILVIE PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, 53 Rose Street, New York. 


WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST ? 


By Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D,,and other Unitarian literature SENT 
FREE. Address M. C., Arlington St. Church, Boston, Mass. 








gras Everton, by ISRAEL PUTNAM.—This is a 
SLOry « 
$1.20. 
York. 


f love and soldier adventure in the Philippines. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, New 











Ghe 
SOMERSET 


BOSTON 


There is no hotel quite like the Som- 
erset—fastidiously appointed with every 
known requisite for comfort, safety, and 
enjoyment. Delightfully located in Bos- 
ton’s exclusive, residential Back Bay 
section, accessible to railway stations, 
places of amusement, shopping centres 
(10 minutes by electrics), yet free from 
the noise and disagreeable features of 
city hotel life. “A dinner at the Som- 
erset,” while passing through Boston, 
will be found most enjoyable. 


Our beautiful illustrated booklet 
will be mailed free to your friend 
or yourself on request.: : 3 2 


ALFRED S. AMER, Manager 

















Keep in Touch 


WITH 


The Pulpit 
of To-day 


NewellDwant Hillis. 2 Ubscribe Now For 
MONDAY EDITION OF 


THE BROOKLYN DAILY EAGLE 


14 Columns of Verbatim Sermon Reports 

Includes the sermon of Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis, 
Plymouth Church, which is printed each Monday. 

$1.50 a year, United States and Canada. Foreign 
subscription, £3.00. 

ample sent free on request 

Clubs of 3 subscribers, $1.00each per year, U, 8S. and 

Canada. Foreign Clubs of 3, $2.00 each per year. 
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ARE | If so, do not fail to write us at once 
| for our BOOK BARGAIN CATA. 

| LOGUE, containing alist of many of 

the thousands of English Standard 

you Library Books recently imported by 


| us, aswell as numerous good American 
Book Bargains at discounts ranging 
| all the way up to 75 PER CENT. 
A Also for our Holiday Catalogue 
containing all the Important New 


| Books, as well as thousands of Moli- 
BOOK- day Bargains. i 
We ure the largest mail-order Book- 
sellers in the World—also the cheapest. 
BUYER ? | THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Est 44 to 6O East 23d St., New York 


in 1884, 


Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked tu mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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The Tabard Inn Library 


AND ITS 








Christmas Gift Offers 





United States. 





Tabard Inn Book 
in a Tabard Inn 
Cloth Case. 


tion from any book given in the list accompanying 
list not contain the very book you want, select any 
ing price is not more than 


$1.50. 


There are already 700,000 books in circulation in the TABARD INN Library 











you can secure, in addition to your Tabard Inn Book, a year’s subscription to 


THE BooKLOvERS MAGAZINE, the regular subscription price of which is $3.00 a 


year, or 25 cents a single copy. 


cess. 


are eight beautiful color plates, twelve illustrations in sepia tint and over fifty 
pages of illustrations of the special articles and stories. 
present of the December number (if you mention this advertisement when send- 
ing in your order), and in addition give you a fully paid subscription for 1905. 


The regular price of THE TABARD INN service and magazine is $4.50; our spe- 


cial Christmas combination price is $3.25. 
the offer if you wish. 


the book or magazine. 


SPECIAL 


By adding $1.75 to the above amount, making your total payment $3.25, 


It is undoubtedly the newest magazine suc- 


The December number contains 160 pages of magazine matter. 


We will enclose your card and Christmas greetings with 


Send remittance by check or money order. 


There 


We will make you a 


You may make two separate gifts of 





We are making two remarkable offers to Christmas book and magazine buyers. 
For $1.50 we will send to you (or to any friend to whom you may wish to present 
the gift), an absolutely new book, and we will deliver it prepaid to any address in the 
It will differ from ordinary books in this way: It will be in an at- 
tractive TaBARD INN case and will be exchangeable forever at any of the 2,000 
TABARD INN LiBRARy exchange stations in the United States and Great Britain. 
fee for exchanging the book will be only five cents. You can make your first selec- 
this advertisement ; but should the 
‘ book published provided the sell- 


The difference in price between a new book sold 
generally and not exchangeable and a new book sold by the TaBarp Inn which is 
exchangeable is rarely more than ten cents, while an “Exchangeable Book”’ is ten times more valu 
able. 


System. 






















































A TABARD INN 
BOOK CABINET 





Home Office 





Books for Selection in Tabard Inn Cases $1.50. Postage Prepaid 
Affair at the Inn, The. A ate Douglas li iggin 
Betrayal, The. £. Phillips Oppenheim 

Beverly of Graustark. George Barr McCutcheon 
Black Friday. Frederic S. sham 

Blazed Trail Stories. Stewart Edward White 
Box of Matches, A. 
Christmas Eve on Lonesome. /ohn Fox, /r. 
Dialstone Lane. 
Double Harness. Anthony Hope 

Eagle’s Shadow, The. /ames Branch Cabell 
Farm of the Dagger, The. den Phillpotts 
God’s Good Man—a simple love story. 
House of Fulfilment, The. George Madden Martin 
Ladder of Swords, A. 
Lady of Loyalty House, The. /ustin Huntly McCarthy 
Last Hope, The. //enry Seton Merriman 

Law of the Land. Z£merson Hough 


Hamblen Sears 


WwW’, W. Jacobs 


Marie Corelli 


Sir Gilbert Parker 





Love’s Proxy. Richard Bagot 
Madigans, The. Miriam Michelson 


Man on the Box, The. Harold McGrath 
Marathon Mystery, The. Burton E. Stevenson 


New Samaria. 


; President, The. 
BOOKLOVERS 


MACAZINE Prospector, The. 


Kate of Kate Hall. 


Traitor and Loyalist. 


Monarch. Ernest Thompson-Seton 
My Lady of the North. Randall Parrish 
Nancy’s Country Christmas. 
Old Gorgan Graham. 
S. Weir Mitchell 
Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler 
Alfred Henry Lewis 
Princess Thora, The. 
Prodigal Son, The. 


George H. Lorimer 


Harris Burland 


Hall Caine 
Ralph Connor 
Sea Wolf, The. Jack London 
Seeker, The. Harry Leon Wilson 
Soldier of the Valley, The. 
The Son of Royal Langbrith. 
Tommy & Co. Jerome K. Jerome 
Traffics and Discoveries. Rudyard Kipling 
Henry Kitchell Webster 


Nelson Lloyd 


a Trixy. Lilizabeth Stuart Phelps 


DECEMBER Truants, The. 





A.&., W. Mason 
Where Does the Sky Begin? 
Whosoever Shall Offend. 7. Marion Crawford 

Young Man in a Hurry, A. Robert W. Chambers 
Youth of Washington, The. 


THE TABARD INN LIBRARY 





1030 Chestnut Street 


-Philadelphia 
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W.D. Howells 


Washington Gladden 
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MARK TWAIN’S 


6 VOLS, 


BEST BOOKS 


6 VOLS. 








best ones Mark Twain has written. 


OUR OFFE 


Huckleberry Finn 
Life on the Mississippi 


A Connecticut Yankee in 
King Arthur’s Court 


The 


The Prince and the Pauper 
Tom Sawyer Abroad 


Man That Corrupted 
Hadleyburg 


‘“*‘THE ADVENTURES wae SAWYER” may be substituted for any one of the above books. 


he binding is uniform with the others. 


ges omARK TWAIN needs no introduction to American readers, He has to-day per- 





joyeda ae sees and disa 
stories sele for publication in 


haps the largest audience of any living writer. 
period of over forty years, during which a numerous succession of humorists have en- 
ed, leaving hardly a memory behind. The 
uniform edition of Mark Twain’s Best Books 


reveal his most characteristic touch on a vast variety of subjects. 


THEIR. HUMOR IS IRRESISTIBLE 


The set contains six beautiful volumes. The size of each volnme is 8} x 53 inches. The 
books are printed a aa made especially for this edition, The pages are unusually large, 


clear, and easy to r 
by the following representative artists: Dan Beard, 


—printed from a special set “7 


His literary activity has covered a 


lates. There are 18 full-page illustrations 
W. Kemble, E. H. Garrett, Frank T. Mer- 


rill, A. B. Frost, and F. Luis Mora. The volumes are handsomely bound in a special quality 
of silk-finished cloth, with gilt tops, untrimmed edges, and gold cover decorations. There are 38 complete stories in the set—they are the 


This is a companion set to the Funniest Books; they are the same in size, quality, and price. 


EVERYBODY CAN AFFORD THEM 


We will send you the entire set of six volumes, all charges prepaid, on receipt of $1.00. If you do not like the 
books when they reach you, send them back at our expense, and we will return the $1.00. If you do like them, send 
us $1.00 every month for 11 months. In order to keep you in touch with us during these months, on receipt of your 
request for these books we will enter you as a subscriber for one year, without additional cost to you, for either Harper’s Magazine, Harper’s Weekly, Harper's 
Bazar, or The North American Review. In writing, please state which periodical you want. 





HARPER @ BROTHERS, Publishers, - - - - 


New York City 











SCRIBNER BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS GIVING 





“ Shown with the interest of intimate participation.””—Boston Herald, 


With KUROKI in MANCHURIA 


By FREDERICK PALMER 
“The book bristles with descriptions of battle scenes . . . It 
puts the situation sharply before the reader. 
thing of the suspense with which the course of the forward march 
of the armies is watched.”—Arooklyn Eagle. 
24 Illustrations. New Maps. $1.50 net (Postage 14 cents). 





. . « One catches some- 























“ITT IS MORE THAN INTERESTING; ITISIMPORTANT ” 


THE UNDERCURRENT 


By ROBERT GRANT 
“If ‘The great American Novel’ must not be, of necessity, a 
whole library of novels, we should say that in ‘ 7he Undercurrent’ 
Judge Grant had become perilously near writing it.” 


—New York Times Saturday Review. 
Illustrated, $1.50. 








: HENRY 
— me we Other “*The Ideal Christmas Gift ’’ SETON The Last Hope 
VAN oems E d P ] MERRI- “Might be called the au- 
DYKE “Tx this, his latest volume very ay cop e MAN thor’s masterpiece.” —JV. Z. 
hong of poems, his work reaches By CHARLES DANA GIBSON Oo Evening Sun. 
10cents.) 2 dignity and perfection that “The present volume is superior to its predecessors in 
stamps him as one of the | that it is more varied in substance and = execution. We The Food of the Gods 
greatest livin g American may add that many of those good-natured flings at certain 2 eC: Bu ra ie 7 
9 ae - » ke hases of American life are as true as they are funny.”— At his best in imagina- 
JOHN — —New Orleans Pica- | Wer York Tribune. . WELLS tion, humor, satire, and pa- 
« $4.20 net (expressage extra) $1.50 thos.".—Cleveland Plain 
Author of e Dealer 
** The Little Christmas Eve on M THE BIG BEAR ' 
Sitten iatasitians OMOALCN oF ratrac The Soldier of the 
Come.”’ 
Beautifully “Six of the best. short By ERNEST ‘THOMPSON SETON NELSON V Il 
Illustrated stories ever written by any “ Undoubtedly one of the most effective’ and tasteful | LLOYD 9 a cy 
D Colors. i wills Say * Vv books of the season.” —Providence Journal. Illustrated “Vital and vigorous, a 
or. Newark - S, 
$1.50 pnd 100 Drawings. $1.25 net. (Postage 12 cents) $1.50 human pictere,"-- Becntien 
; * Eagle. 
AUGUS. History of Poems of Childhood wie 
S C. n 
BUELL Andrew Jackson By EUGENE FIELD Ww. W. laistone Lane 
Two “This biography will take Illustrated in colors by ri i Takes its place immedi- 
yeemes. a foremost place among the MAXFIELD PARRISH a ously fitue- ately among the author's 
(Express. books of the present season.” “One of the most beautiful books of the year."—/own | trated most striking examples of 
age extra.) —Philadelphia Press. ae stl $2.50. | $1.50 inimitable humor. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, - - - NEW YORK 
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A Selection of Popular Books Good for Holidays and other Days 
Recently Published by Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York 








“ONE OF THE GREAT NOVELS OF THE WORLD” 


* € A new and improved edition of Dk. SAMUEL WAR- 
REN’s famous novel, “ Ten Thousand a Year,” as 
1 e a 1 mouse edited by Cyrus TOWNSEND Brapy, with the 
special authorization and approval of E. Walpole 

Warren, D.D., son of the author. 12mo, cloth, 464 pages, $1.50 postpaid. 
New York Times: ‘ A veritable masterpiece.” Cleveland World: “ It is a book that every person who 


Philadelphia Item: ‘A clever, rollicking yarn, whose | wishes to be well read should read, and a book that enthralls 


healthy tone and genuine humor form an unconquerable the reader.” 
combination.”’ : 











WITHIN THE GATES OF THE KINGDOM OF FUN 
H P e A I ] By F. BERKELEY SMITH 
OW aris muses tse Author of ‘Tue Rear Latin QuARTER” 
A copttenting picture of the merry spirit, the sparkle, the color, the throb of the gayest 
of all cities. Profusely illustrated with 135 pictures, including pmee drawings 


by the author, and water-colors by eminent French artists and caricaturists. 12mo, 
cloth, 135 captivating pictures, $1.50 postpaid. 


Life ; “ The very spirit of modern Paris Buffalo Courier: “It is the gayest 
is prisoned in its text.’’ book of the season and is as handsome me- 

Baltimore Morning Herald: “Few | chanically as it is interesting as a narrative. 
men since Thackeray have succeeded in he sparkle, the glow, the charm of the 
making Bohemian Paris such a living, | 1SdU° the shimmer of silks and the glint of 
breathing thing.” jewels—are all so real and apparent. 








“A very realistic, captivating vol- 
ume.’’—St. Louis Dispatch. 


Ohe Real 


Latin Quarter 


By F. Berkeley Smith 
Author of 
** How Paris Amuses Itself.’’ 












Charming Stories of Indians, A ni- 
mals,and Nature, from the 
A (gonkin 
ats 


Kuloskap 
The Master 


By Charles Godfrey Leland, 
Hon. F.R.S.L. 
and John Dyneley Prince, Ph.D. 

Indian legends and stories of fairies, witches, animals, and | 
nature told in epic and lyric form, full of beautiful imagination, | 
quaint philosophy, and simple, charming description. 12mo, 
cloth. Copiously illustrated. $2.00 postpaid. 

Ernest Thompson-Seton: ‘. . . Priceless, unique, irre- 
placeable.”’ 

Dan Beard; “It is the American Indian’s ‘ King Arthur’s 
Round Table,’ ‘ Robin Hood,’ and ‘ The Arabian Nights.’ ”’ 





Captivating and realistic 
glimpses of the innermost life and 
characters of the famous Bo- 
hemia of Paris—its  grisettes, 
students, models, balls, studios, 
etc., with a water-color frontis- 
piece by F. HOPKINSON SMITH, 
and about too original drawings 
and camera snap-shots by the 
author, and two caricatures 
*. incolor by the French cari- 
. caturist Sancha. 12mo, 
waa fh. cloth, 100 pictures, $1.20 
tf postpaid. 











“One of the Greatest His- 
torical Romances ever 
Written” Frederie Remington : “You have left Charles Dana Gibson: ‘It is like a 
nothing undone.”’ trip to Paris.” 
B Frederich Dielman, Pres, National Mail and Express, New York: ‘When 
7 Academy of Design: ‘‘ Makes the Latin | you have read this book you will know the 
Quarter very real, and still invests it with | real Latin Quarter as well as you will come 


GEORGE CROLY interest and charm.” to know it without living there yourself.’’ 


Tarry Thou Till I Come 


A historical novel, dealing with the momentous events that occurred in Palestine from the time of the cruci- 
fixion to the destruction of Jerusalem, illustrated by de Thulstrup. 12mo, cloth. One volume, 625 pages, 
$1.40 postpaid. Two volumes, Edition de Luxe, 16 photogravures, $4.00 postpaid. 

Baltimore Sun: “It is one of the greatest historical Carroll D. Wright: “ Itis one of the noblest romances 
novels that has ever been written,”’ I have ever read, and must stand with the very best litera- 
ture that has ever been given to the world.”’ 

Hubert H. Bancroft: “Itis sublime. It occupies a 
unigue place; there is nothing else like it in literature. 
Brooklyn Eagle: ‘“ Nothing more graphic has ever | Such a book elevates and ennobles the whole realm of 
burst from a red-hot inspiration.” ' fiction.’ 











George C. Lorimer, D.D., Boston: “‘ The story is 
of thrilling interest.” 








I2mos, each 


The Hour-Glass Stories fastefaily ilustrated, bound 


in cloth, 40c. each, postpaid, 


Parsifal . —_ - . . 
An intimate story of the great opera The Courtship of j Ty oe Sea The Transfiguration 
ees on n/at Baireuth. By H.R Sweet Anne Page fi ‘ : of Miss Philura 

A brisk dainty little story incidental An entertaining story woven around 


Ki f to ** The Merry Wives of Windsor.” . hae Ae > a 
Esarhaddon y ma By Eurex V.TA aot. od ——— —— By Fror 
Three allegorical stories. By Count s 


Leo Tolstoy. 
f to} The Sendale The Herr Doctor 
f == The sprightly adventures of an 














-y Ohe Trouble Woman An idyl of Sacred Story about the > _ sprightly 
@” Achar x pathetic little st a Sandals of Christ. By Rev. ZeLorrs From ‘‘The Courtship of Sweet Anne American girl in res pe Si titled 
< y Sheen Berke letic little story. By r eomervan Page” (Reduced). husband. By Ros’r MacDona.p. 
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Notable Books by 
Louis Albert Banks, D,D, 


‘** Dr. Banks has eminent skill in stating and il- 
lustrating familiar truths in a Striking manner, 
and in point of getting the animated interest of the 
hearer few preachers of 
the present day are bet- 
ter worthy of study.”’-— 
The Advance,Chic’ go 


“There is something 
clear, straight, and 
forceful about the style 
of Dr. Banks, and his 
method of treating 
Scriptural subjects is 
instructive and help- 
ful.’—Christian Ad- 
vocate, Pittsburg. 


“There is no more 
distinguished example 
of the modern people’s 
preacher in the Ameri- 
can pulpit to-day than 
Dr. Banks.” The In- 
dependent, New York. 





DR. BANKS 


The Christian Gentlemen 
Bright and chatty talks to young men on practical 
matters of every-day life. 12mo, cloth..... 75 cents 


My Young Man 
Ten straightforward talks to young men. 12mo, 
MN Ss iG nh it ces EdainsGeeedies. <acnes 75 cents 


Twentieth-Century Knighthood 
Addresses to young men in which examples from 
ancient chivalry are used to illustrate modern 
conditions. 12mo, cloth........ccccccsses 75 cents 


Hero Tales from Sacred Story 
Eighteen stories of stirring heroism from the Bi- 


es Ls SIE <6 6's ovo ceu ow ebiclinoucesauea en 31.50 


Sermon Stories for Boys and Girls 
Short stories of special interest to young folks, 
with which are interwoven practical and helpful 
lessons. 12mo, cloth, illustrated............. $1.00 
Anecdotes and Morals 
Over 500 illustrations drawn from every-day inci- 
dents, and each accompanied by a forceful charac- 
ter lesson. 12mo, cloth, 463 pages.......... 31.50 
Morals in Poetry and Story 
A volume of several hundred morals for the use of 
preachers, religious workers, writers, and others. 
DE ce cnc ukese evan keoaverscsecucnsvesa $1.50 
Windows for Sermons 
A study of the art of sermonic illustration, togeth- 
er with 400 fresh illustrations suited for sermons, 
religious talks, and reform addresses. 12mo, 
og OR ee ee ee 
A Year’s Prayer-Meeting Talks 
Fifty-two talks for prayer-meetings, providing 
helpful material for an entire year. 12mo, 
Wiscwd Caen cabs enunssoar etn kets s asesedecs $1.00 


Dr. Banks’s 
Famous Revival Books 


Christ and His Friends 

Thirty-one revival sermons (text from St. John’s 

RD RI III io oc 665 0k cs 650.0%0000%0 $1.50 
The Fisherman and His Friends 

Studies from the life of Peter. 31 sermons (texts 

from John, Matthew, Acts). Cloth.......... $1.50 
Paul and His Friends 

Thirty-one revival sermons. Lessons from the life 

CE EEL, SOONG castes vcceccccesecedec cs Que 
John and His Friends 

Thirty-one revival sermons (texts from the Gospel 

a ee reer $1.50 
David and His Friends 

Thirty-one revival sermons (texts from Samt 

and the Psalins). 12mo, cloth............ A) 
On the Trail of Moses 

Thirty-one revival sermons. 12mo, cloth....$1.20 
The Unexpected Christ 

Thirty-one evangelistic sermons. 12mo, cloth, 

RRR A Pet Se ee ee ee 31.50 
The Saloon-Keeper’s Ledger 

Temperance revival discourses. Cloth...75 cents 
Seven Times Around Jericho 

Seven temperance discourses. 12mo...... 75 cents 
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A Present All the 
Family Can Use 


And Enjoy—Lasts 
a Lifetime 


No matter what the subject, you can find the information you want, and find it 
quickly, in ‘‘Chambers.” “Chambers” gives you all the facts worth knowing, with 
the unnecessary words left out. 

“Chambers” is the busy man’s encyclopaedia. Gives the facts clearly and logically and right 
to the point. Every bit of deadwood has been taken out, and that is why it covers all branches 
of knowledge in ten volumes, instead of two dozen or more, thus saving you money and library 
space. The articles are so arranged that you can find them without the loss of a second’s time. 

There is no present that will give all the family as much benefit and enjoyment as a set of 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia, and there is nothing that will aid the children more in their school 
work. It is one of the few useful presents you can give which lasts a lifetime. 

This is the New 1905 Edition of the Original Chambers’s Encyclopedia, with all the 
latest revisions, new color plates, half-tone illustrations, and most recent maps of countries and 






cities. 


Our Christmas Proposition 


You can order the set now, and have all the ten volumes delivered in time for Christmas, by 
the payment of a dollar down, and the balance in easy payments. 


MAIL US THE COUPON BELOW 


and we will send you FREE the booklet, ‘* World’s Wisdom,” and samples of the handsome 
color plates, illustrations, maps and printing, and full partic ulars. The booklet and sample pages 
and plates are valuable and interesting and worth keeping, whether you decide to buy the set or not, 


Don’t Delay Mailing the Coupon—Christmas Will Soon Be Here 


One Dollar Gets a Set 
booklet, sample pages, and 
Now—Pay the Bal- plates, and full partic ulars of your Christmas 


Proposition on Chambers’s Encyclopaedia. 


ance Next Year. Weak 


wtreet... 





J. B, LIPPINCOTT CO. D 
Philadelphia. ee nee 


Send me fres 


1904 








Town.... qfeuih a ane sebelah 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Publishers Philadelphia 
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AMERICA'S LIFE STORY ENTWINED WITH FASCINATING ROMANCES 


‘Wonderfully attractive, at the same time in- 
structive.”’—Boston Daily Traveler. 


Thirteen Beautiful 
Octavo Volumes 


Richly Illustrated 
by F. A. Carter 


Review of Reviews. 


Complete Indexes 
and Chronology 


told... full of 
York Tribune. 


President McKinley said : 


stir 








‘‘We turn page after page with continued and 
increasing interest.’,—New York Herald. 

“These novels throw many a faithful and 
attractive side-light upon the bare and sober 
record of the early history of our country.’’— 


‘They violate no historical truth ... well 
and movement.’’— New 


5,000 


Over 


Pages 


Handsomely 
Printed and Bound 





Accurate Maps of 7 
Each Period 








“*The Columbian Historical Novels’ are really one of the most beautiful productions of the 
American press I have seen. rt 
A pleasure conferred upon those who may be so fortunate as to possess the work. 


The idea in writing them is certainly a most patriotic one... . 


THE COLUMBIAN HISTORICAL NOVELS 


From the time of Columbus down to the present day the lives and deeds of the country’s makers have been entwined in absorbing 
romances, each covering a particular period and all joined in one harmonious chain. The customs, manners, and every-day life 
of the peoples of the various periods are portrayed with such strong dramatic power as to enthrall the imagination and captivate 


the interest. 
past history. 


It is richly colored with the human aspirations, achievements, and passions that are interwoven with the country’s 
The books are beautifully illustrated, and handsomely printed and bound. 


“HISTORY WROUCHT OUT IN LIVING CHARACTERS” 


The Lutheran Observer, Philadelphia, Pa.: ***The Columbian Historical Novels’ is a novel and strigimg conception. 


.. . The story or romance of 


these volumes is told in a most attractive way, while the historical facts thus so delightfully carried along are true, and in keeping with the most recent investiga- 


tions. This series of historical tales will serve an admirable purpose. 


They Furnish a Wealth of Delight- 
ful Reading for Old and Young 


They are complete, reliable, and unique. The entire history of 
the country is given in accurate form, while the style of pres- 
entation is most attractive. 


L. E. Wolfe, State Supt. of Public Schools for Missouri: ** These stories 
have movement, vivacity, and literary merit.” 

N. J. Smith, President I. 0. O. F. Library Association: ‘In the harmoni- 
ous blending of a thrilling romance with the most important facts in the history 
of our country, they are without a parallel.” 

B. L. Whitman, D.D., LL.D., President of Colby University, Maine: 
They have quickened interest in the study of our national life.” 

Rev. E. 8. Tipple, New York City: ‘They will help to fasten facts of 
ae history in young minds, and give them an understanding of other 
days.”’ 

Thomas Bowman, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of the M. E. Church, Missouri : 
** Any one, I think, can read these books with pleasure and profit.” 

B. O. Flower, in The Arena: “. .. The author of these works under- 
stands the art of writing a delightful story, especially for the young, and there 

: can be little doubt that the young 
person perusing these volumes will 
find the study of history very differ- 
ent from the dry text-books in or- 
dinary use. So important is the 

_ Series of books that I take pleasure in 

giving a liberal abstract from the 
publishers’ announcement...” 

Hon. Levi P. Morton; ‘** The 

Columbian Historical Novels’ pos- 

sess universal interest, and they tell 

the story of the new world in a 

unique, _pleasant, and instructive 

manner. 


ter 





of the period in each volume; 
heavy 





FREE! 


“Seas. 


A ROYAL GHRISTMAS GIFT 


330 full-page half-tone illustrations, pen sketches, and portraits by F. A. Carter; historical index, chronology, and map 
printed on best quality of 

calendered book paper; large, clear type; 
bound in half leather, or gold-stamped cloth. 
for sale in book stores, but is sold exclusively by subscription. 


A Beautiful Souvenir Bro- 
chure with 10 Short Stories 


To all Literary Dicest subscribers who sign and 
return the opposite coupon we will mail free of 
charge an exquisitely illustrated brochure with ten 
‘7 ea fascinating extracts from the Columbian Novels. 


The illustrations are numerous and have the rare merit of lighting up the narrative.” 


They Kindle True Patriotism in 
the Youth of To-day3 3 3 3 3 


They are clean, wholesome, fascinating with all the thrill and 
adventure of the most stirring novel, combined with the charm 
and instruction of history. 


Hon. Wm. J. Stone: “I have read ‘The Columbian Historical Novels,’ 
and have found great pleasure in the perusal. They are well conceived, consti- 
tuting a popular.and charming combination of history and fiction.” 


W. J. Holland, LL.D., President Western University, Allegheny, Pa.: “I 
know of no more valuable helps to be placed in the home for boys and girls 
whose conception of our national history and purpose will determine so many 
problems within the next half century.” 


Rochester Morning Herald; “History has few attractions for the gen- 
erality of young people. Too often this is the fault of the historians. Few 
writers have the knack of presenting historical subjects in a guise that will 
draw the attention of those who have the most need of instruction and enter- 
tainment. . . . An examination of ‘The Columbian Historical Novels’ proves 
that the author has carried out the promises made in his prospectus. The 
books are handsomely printed, and from a knowledge of their contents it is not 
overpraise to say that there is not a boy or girl within the land of which 
they treat but would be delighted to possess a set of them, And they 
would be benefited, too.” 


The Union Signal, Chicago, Ill.: ‘‘ Young folks particularly will be de- 
lighted. . . . * The Columbian Historical Novels’ will not fail to instruct them 
in heroism and inspire patriotism.” 


Brooklyn Citizen; ‘In the form of fiction, Mr. Musick presents the facts 
of history, and thus gives us an entertaining work bound to be read by the 
young, especially, and just as instructive as it is entertaining.” 

The Book and Newsdealer, San Francisco: ** Children and young people 
will be delighted with these books, and will learn more of the history of their 
country from these entertaining stories than can ever be crammed into them 
through the history class in school.” 





Few books offer a more valuable or appropriate hol- 
iday gift than this splendid set, including as it does 
thirteen volumes, each 54 x 84, over 5,000 pages ; 





elegantly 
This work is not SPECIAL FREE BROCHURE COUPON 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
44-60 East 23d Street, New York. 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me a copy of the souvenir bro- 
chure of the Columbian Historical Novels adver- 
tised in THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


FREE ! 


2 ADDRESS, ...- secccessccsvecceces 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 


NOW READY! 


The Measure 
of a Man 


By CHARLES BRODIE PATTERSON 


In this volume Mr. Patterson dis- 
cusses first the ‘‘natural,’’ the ‘‘ra- 
tional,’? the ‘‘psychic,’’ and _ the 
‘spiritual’? man. In Part 2 he con- 
siders the Son of Man ‘‘as man,’’ ‘‘as 
idealist,’ ‘‘as teacher,’’ and ‘‘as 
healer,’’ in the last division giving the 
philosophy of ‘‘ mental healing’’ and 
something of its therapy. The desire 
uppermost in the mind of the author is 
to carry a word of hope to those who 
feel their need of greater life and light. 


8vo, cloth, 326 pages, $1.20 net 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York 


Christmas Books 


By EDWARD EVERETT HALE 
CHRISTMAS IN NARRAGANSETT 
A Christmas story. 12mo, Cloth, 293 pp., 
$1.00; paper, 25 cents. 


‘This is an entertaining, sparkling, vivacious bundle 
of stories ; just the thing to read aloud in the family 
circle.’”’"— The Christian Weekly, New York. 


OUR CHRISTMAS IN A PALACE 
A traveler’s Christmas story. 12mo, Cloth, 
268 pp., $1.00; paper, 25 cents. 











‘* Edward Everett Hale has written nothing better in 
the way of a story of late years than ‘ Christmas in a 
Palace.’’’— The Transcript, Boston. 


By CHARLES DICKENS 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


Containing a Christmas Carol, The Cricket 
on the Hearth, The Chimes, The Battle of 
Life, The Haunted Man. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Cloth, 270 pp. (1 vol.), 75 cents; paper 
(2 vols.), each, 25 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 














A DELIGHTFUL HOLIDAY GIFT 


From The Sun, Baltimore: ‘* Not alone because 
John Williamson Palmer is a Baltimorean do we 
welcome the news that a holiday edition of his 
‘For Charlie’s Sake’ has come from the press of 
Funk & Wagnalls. We welcome the new edition 
because of its great merit; because it contains, in 
a beautiful dress, lyrics and ballads that touch the 
great heart of humanity; because in purpose and 
execution * For Charlie’s Sake’ is a book to be read 
and reread.” 


FOR CHARLIE’S SAKE 


And Other Lyrics and Ballads 


By JOHN WILLIAMSON PALMER 


** A little book bound in scarlet with golden ears 
of Indian corn upon the cover, a book which one 
reads over and over again, with a thrill of satis- 
faction, and handles reverently, like a sacred thing.” 
— Kansas City Times. 

“The ballads have all the ringing movement 
of Mr. Kipling’s best work.”’—New York Times 
Saturday Book Review, 


1amo, Cloth, Deckle Edges, Gilt Top, Daintily 
Printed. Price $1.00, postpaid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 








The Ideal Gyclopedia 


THE DICTIONARY CYCLOPEDIA; a Library of Universal Knowledge 
and an Unabridged Dictionary, in one alphabetical order—the on/y one of its kind. 


F r e e Revolving Bookcase or Atlas, your choice, on terms of 
e the 






Coupon below before January 1, 1905 


1905 EDITION 


40 Vols., Nearly 28,000 Pages and 7,000 Illustrations 





gives a delightful to 
venience and utility 


or superior to any ot 
sion of so little cost, 


The glance of your 





“The learning of all the ages, 


It is of the highest scholarship, as ample, unimpeach- 


An Ideal Revolving able evidence shows. 


Possessing three others of great merit, yours is referred to oftener 


Bookcase than any other.—Rev. J. MiLier, Roselle, N. J 


Cos is a fraction of the price of any other of similar 
magnitude and merit. 


I find myself continually consulting it. It deserves all the good 


uch of con- 
possible to 


no other Cyclopedia because of | things that are saidabout it Henry Wave Rocers, LL.D., Ex-Pres. 
big, clumsy volumes. Northwestern University, Evanston, III. * 


Put in the best light, in the Easier Terms of payment than offered by any 


most-used room of home, it be- 


other Cyclopedia. 


comes an ornament and an hon- I would rather have it than the Century Dictionary.—Cuas. E. Tay- 


her posses- | 108, Prin. High School, Orange, Cal. 


and places largest, best, most numerous, are in a sep- 
Its Maps arate cloth volume (making 41), full atlas 


Wie viepee of all the sages size (about 12x14 inches), instead of being foolishly 
‘ta Ms , , 
PO St. oo folded and scattered among many volumes. 





eye.” Meets more fully my idea of the perfect Cyclopedia than any work I 





have ever examined.—F, S. Fircu, Ex-Supt. Public Instruction, State 
of Michigan. 


It is an ideal, handy I use it 50 times where I refer to the Britannica 
Ideal Form. y 


Cyclopedia—-4} x 


It meets more fully my ideal than any other.—J. F. 
Crooxsr, Ex-Supt. Public Instruction, New York. 


Magnitude 


Cyclopedias. 


size—the only such once.—B. F. Knapp, Gen’! Pass. Assoc., Chicago. 


= . Have five others—it is yours I refer to oftener than 
7} x 1} inches. all the rest.—Dr. I. T. Corton, Charleston, W. Va. 


Two additional vol- 
It is the largest but New umes of new knowl- 


one of all American Knowledge. edge, covering the 


entire alphabet and supplementing all 


Just the information that nine out of ten persons Cyclopedias, will be published during 1905. 


look for. I prefer it to Johnson’s or Britannica.—A. 
D. Begcnuy, Supt. of Schools, Norwalk, Conn. 


Half price to owners of this Cyclopedia. 
Every volume arouses fresh admiration—a really 


Merit Most people will prefer itto any __ first-class Dictionary and Cyclopedia.—ScHoot 
* other at any price, Abundant JOURNAL, 


testimony of this. 


* Your money back if 
Certainly worthy of a position side by side with oth- Trial Offers. y 


er works of this character.— Pres. HARPER,Chicago. 


after go days’ use 
you are not satisfied. 


Up-to-Date. Sharply up-to-date— Sample volumes, cloth or half morocco, either or 


more truly so than both, prepaid, for a nominal payment of 50 c. 


any other Cyclopedia can be, because of its each, and money refunded on return of them. 
novel form and plan. 


Every title is 


liked by all, and not usual in Cyclopedias, 





pronounced — a feature 


In all respects answers my expectations—compre- Revolving Bookcase Free, 


hensive, accurate and compact.—Pror. Day, of Yale. 


or the Atxas, if you prefer, if you send or copy 


° and handy form make it this Coupon, and after investigation your ordet for 
Big Type ) dia 


the easiest for the eye of | Cyclope 


any Cyclopedia. 


a is sent before Jan. 1, 1905. 








Although I have several I always refer to yours in SAMS 
preference.—ADRIAN ReyNOLps, Desan, Kan. 
: convenience and comprehen- ADDRESS 
Unique siveness cause its use ten 


times to once of any other Cyclopedia that § (x. p. 12-10] 


stands by it. 





Address replies to New York Office. 





JOHN B. ALDEN, Manager, FRANCIS BROTHERS, Publishers, 
82-84-85 Bible House, N. Y. City. 





London, Philadelphia, New York. 

















hundred thousand copie 


‘| Swear to You | Am Innocent!” ttzscern 


MAYBRICK 
who apply quickly can secure contract and territory for the 
AGENTS BIGGEST SELLER SINCE GEN. GRANT’S AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY. The public is aroused. President Roosevelt’s 
familiar words, ** A square deal, no more, no less,’’ sounds the keynote of the appeal 
that will be made to hundreds of thousands on behalf of that eagerly awaited book, 


“MRS. MAYBRICK’S OWN STORY,” 





written by Florence Elizabeth Maybrick herself. Thousands of news articles and 
editorials are appearing in the press throughout the country concerning her and her 
book. Americans are getting ready to give this bereaved woman a o 
CHRISTMAS PRESENT and an emphatic VINDICATION by buying several 
43 of her remarkable book. Agents will find it the easiest selling book they ever 


handled, and the profits will be correspondingiy great. The ee See edition will contain a new a 


vure portrait of Mrs. Maybrick, and each copy will be SIGNE 


SEPARATELY BY HER 
Price, $2.00, postage free. Send 50 cents for prospectus, agents’ canvass, etc, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 44-60 East Twenty-third Street, New York City. 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 


, 


FIFTY-TWO CHRISTMAS GIFTS IN ONE 


N the gift of a single subscription for this popular weekly magazine LirERARy Dicest subscribers can bestow upon 





their friends delightful weekly reminders of their regard for a whole year besides untold hours of entertaining — 
reading sure to be enjoyed by every intelligent man and woman. So many of our subscribers are availing VoL 


themselves of this substantial and enduring present that 


WITHIN REACH OF ALL we have arranged (as described below) a convenient way APPROPRIATE TO ALL a 
OF INTEREST TO ALL of making this presentation, and a chaste certificate for APPRECIATED BY ALL 


all who thus receive the remembrance. 


Give Your Friend a Christmas Present of a Year's Subscription For e 





REC! 

Over one hundred thousand business and professional men and alert women subscribe for THE LITERARY DIGEST and eagerly welcome Pos 
its weekly visits. These subscribers, to whom this announcement is addressed, need no explanation of the many features which have given 
THE LITERARY DIGEST its present great and constantly growing popularity, but the following appreciative words from typical subscribers 

will prove interesting : nani 
JUSTIN McCARTHY, the Famous Historian | EDMUND C. STEDMAN, Poet, Banker, Critic 
‘Tt is original, thoroughly practical, especially qualified to be a “In this, my country home, it is the one weekly that can not be spared. I 
valuable instructor to all who are occupied in the busy andexact- | rely upon it for my sure and quick knowledge of current, scientific, literary, 

ing life of the present day.”’ and political movements . . . the best edited journal of its kind.” 
We will send to each person who receives ‘“‘ The Literary Digest’’ as a Holiday Gift, a tasteful certificate, PRI 


with your name as giver. This mark of your remembrance will be a pleasant messenger for the gift 


WHAT SUBSCRIBERS ARE SAYING ABOUT THE LITERARY DIGEST - 


It is the favorite of those of all beliefs, politics, and nationalities | Its great diversity of subjects in topics of the day, literature, art, 
because it reflects, without prejudice, thought and action in all | politics, science, the drama, religion, etc., make it a weekly maga- 


| . . 

creeds, schools of thought, and nations. | zine of universal interest. 

MAJOR-GENERAL J. C. BRECKINRIDGE, Washington: | W. H. P. FAUNCE, President Brown University: 
‘No other paper gives the weekly status of everything from religion to politics “ THe Literary Dices7 has become simply indispensable to my keeping abreast 

more fully oad intelligently than yours.” of a * thought and action. I do not know of any other publication that ~ 

can take its place.’’ 

EDWIN MARKHAM, the Poet: I : a | 
‘IT can not afford to miss any numbers of Tue Literary DicEst, as it is one of | Bishop F. D. HUNTINGTON (F votestant Episcopal) : 

the two or three most valuable journals that come to my desk.”’ hg LITERARY DIGEST Rospe its dignity ot pry € and mens never to fall below th 

5 . a high standard, as respects the manner and style of the articles.”’ : 

REAR-ADMIRAL FRANCIS J. HIGGINSOR, United States Navy : , epg are eS ; ir 

“‘T read Toe Literary Dicesr with a great deal of interest and satisfaction.” "er a ar J. oe oo mht A prone tna oS 
consider THE LitERArRY DiGeEst a model of its kind, admirably edited. Just 

U. S. Senator WILLIAM P. FRYE: the periodical for the busy man who wishes to keep abreast of the times.” ir 

“It affords immense assistance to the scholars of the country.” 


JUDGE ADDISON BROWN, New York: 
Hon. EDWARD HOOS, Ex-Mayor of Jersey City: 


r 
“T find THe Literary Dicest the most interesting and valuable of all the : 
** It is the best and most unbiased journal published.” weekly reviews for its compact, broad, and impartial presentation of the most t 
Hon. S. W. McCALL, UV. S. Representative: important subjects of current thought.”’ . 
. - . . «ie . . 
“* Tue Literary Dicest is unsurpassed by any other publication of its kind.” seri onan einen rip doy yg Pasian ye 3 : : i 
. ‘ ee now of no periodical that just s the place it does. Appealing to sucha 
FRANK H. RUSCOE, Ruscoe School of Commerce, New York: variety of tastes, and giving in such condensed form the pith of what is going on in : 
** If I should decide to cut off every other publication, even including the daily | the world.” 
papers, I should still send you your three dollars for Toe Lirzrary DiGeEst.” CHARLES J. TOWNE. Broker, New York: : 
JUDGE A. H. DAILEY, Brooklyn: % “T can =~ too nem: | state my opinion of me very great ability with which Tue 
“ : . : ” ITERARY DiGest is edited, and of its usefulness, particularly to the busy man of 
Tue Literary Dicest saves me time, brain fag, and my eyes have more rest. affairs who wishes to keep fairly well in touch with the events of daily history and 
Rev. E. P. POWELL, in Unity, Chicago; the recorded thinking of the time.” 
Bay Tue Literary DiGest is an absolute necessity to those who would keep in | FLORENCE MORSE KINGSLEY, Author, New York: 
line with progress of thought and achiev-ment. _ (Renewing subscription after allowing it to elapse). ‘‘ I am positively behind the 
MOST REV. ARCHBISHOP JOHN R. KEANE, Dubuque, Ia. times for the lack of THe Literary DiceEst, and my family is not being properly 


: “me : brought up since it stopped coming.” 
‘** A busy man needs some such condensation of the world’s thinking and doing, seit: PE S 
and the Digest suits me very well.” Mrs. HARRIET E. MONROE, Author and Lecturer, Washington: 





on s mae ~% mn " P anadtie <o 
WILLIS J. ABBOTT, Editor of “ The Pilgrim,” Battle Creek, Mich. : Tue Literary Dicest has become a necessity to me. 
‘* There is no publication, weekly or monthly, that interests me so much or is so ELIZABETH STETSON, Ashbourne, Pa. a ee eae 
helpful as Tue Literary Dicest. I find it the most useful publication that Its broad and high tone, the wide range of subjects covered by its discus 


comes to my home.”’ 


Hon. James K. Jones 
UNITED STATES SENATOR 


“T find it very valuable, enabling HOLIDAY GIFT ORDER FORM FOR THE LITERARY DIGEST 


me to keep up with the current 





and the freshness of their treatment, combined with its conciseness, render it invalu 
able to the busy woman.”’ 





: . sree F Hall Caine 
Cut out this Christmas Gift Order, Slip into an Envelope, and Mail with Remittance ‘ 
FAMOUS ENGLISH NOVELIST 
“A non-partisan, unprejudiced 
presentation of the thought of the 








Funk & WAGNALLS CoMPANY, Pubs., 41-j() East 23d Street, New York. 
events without interfering with a Gentlemen I desire to present annual subse 


‘ riptions for THE LITERARY DI- world.” 
large amount of detail work.” GEST to the following persons, and enclose herewith $............ 
PES iets Web dekenlndewewsad cys) he wted wees PNR TGaLsnchkpusnebenubcs cages esccnwaee Donald 6. Mitchell 
R. Heber Newton, D.D. ERE Re ARC iD | RUDE a aR (“Ik Marvel”) The well-known Authcr 


THE EMINENT PREACHER 
“T always read it and look for- 
ward to it with an interest which 
is never disappointed.” - 


State “Your paper is always read by 


me with great avidity. Youreditor 
an shows rare gumption in the choice 
a OUP? OWN NAME .coccocccccccccccccccececscocecccccccece eececees s r 
atta of topics and material.” 
And Address here....cccceeesseseveees — 
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Funk & WAGNALLS COMPANY. 
44-60 E, 23d St., New York. 44 Fleet Street, London. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PRICE.—Per year, in advance, $3.00; four months, on trial, $1.00; single 
copies, 1o cents. Foreign postage, $1.50 per year. 

RECEIPT and credit of payment is shown in about two weeks by the date 
on the address label, which includes the month named. 

POST-OFFICE ADDRESS.—Instructions concerning renewal, discontinu- 
ance, or change of address should be sent two weeks prior to the date 
they are to go into effect. The exact post-office address to which we 
are directing paper at time of writing must always be given. 

DISCONTINUANCES.— We find that a large majority of our subscribers pre- 
fer not to have their subscriptions interrupted and their files broken 
in case they fail to remit before expiration. It is therefore assumed, 
unless notification to discontinue is received, that the subscriber 
wishes no interruption in his series. Notification to discontinue at 
expiration can be sent in at any time-during the year. 

PRESENTATION COPIES.—Many persons subscribe for friends, intending 
that the paper shall stop at the end of the year. If instructions are 
given to this effect, they will receive attention at the proper time. 


eaaee 








TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ARE THE RAILROADS ROBBERS OR GOOD 
SAMARITANS? 


HE wrangle over government regulation of railway rates “is 
something in which, tho he may not at first realize it,” says 
the Providence /ourna/, “ the ordinary man has a livelier personal 
interest than in almost anything else which is likely to come up for 
consideration before the 4th of March.” Some think the personal 
interest of this ordinary man should be due to the fact that the 
railroads are combining into a gigantic trust that will have the en- 
tire business of the country at its mercy; others exclaim that the 
railroads are the arteries of trade, carrying life and prosperity to 
every city and hamlet, and aver that the present movement to 
“regulate” them will endanger our prosperity. The railroads 
“employ more labor, give life and occupation to more industries, 
contribute more to general industrial progress, than does any other 
department of business,” declares 7he Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle (New York), and the movement to empower the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to fix railway rates “ will endanger 
the solvency of our railroad systems, and hence, among other dis- 
The 
Brookiyn Lag/e, too, explains that, far from having any desire to 
loot the shippers, the railroads “realize that their interests are 
identical with those of their patrons, that what damages one in- 
jures both, that their welfare is in common.” 


astrous results, interfere with present business activity.” 


This picture of peace and good-will, however, is not so apparent 
to some others. The governors of lowa, Minnesota, and Wiscon- 
sin have united in an appeal to the President to urge restrictive 
legislation. Governor Cummins, of Iowa, avers that the railroads, 
by freight-rate favoritism, compel the Iowa farmers to send their 
cattle and hogs to Chicago and Kansas City for packing, thus pre- 
venting the development of this industry in Iowa, and encourage 
the cattle-men to send their stock to Nebraska, rather than to 
lowa, for feeding. The Atlanta Journal objects to the railroads’ 
possession of the enormous power to tax commerce without con- 
trol by the Government, as does also the Chicago 7ribune. The 
Interstate Commerce Law convention, which met in St. Louis a 
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few weeks ago, sent a petition to Congress asking that the rail- 
roads be curbed. Several bills already before Congress provide 
for the granting of more power to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and some believe that one of them may pass at the pres- 
ent session. The Chicago 777éune says the railroads are “ artful 


dodgers,” and goes on to describe some of their dodges thus: 


“There are several methods used by the railroads to evade the 
law against rebates. One is the industrial railway, another is the 
private car line, a third is the fictitious damage claim. They have 
all been revealed by the Interstate Commerce Commission. They 
are all ingenious, and it is difficult to tell which is the most clever 
method of law-breaking. 

“ The industrial railroad is in reality a switch track owned by the 
favored shipper. He uses his own engines to haul his freight a 
mile or so to the connecting railroad and gets a division of the rate 
charged for hauling the freight to its destination. In Chicago 
some of the industrial roads get 20 per cent. of the rate to the Mis- 
souri River. It is 500 miles to that point. Say they haul the 
freight five miles. They do 1 per cent. of the work and get 20 per 
cent. of the compensation. This subterfuge gives them a switch- 
ing charge of about $12 a car, where the ordinary charge would be 
about $3. The owner of the industrial road in this manner gets a 
rebate of $9 a car. Ingenious as well as profitable ! 

“Tlie private car line isa device by which the favored shipper 
forwards his freight in his own cars, and the railroads make him 
allowances for using his own cars instead of theirs. The railroads 
are said to be generous to a fault in the allowances they grant to 
these private car-owners. 

“The fictitious damage device has been brought out recently in 
the inquiry into live-stock rates. It was found that the favored 
shipper brought in a bill for damages to his stock while in transit, 
and the railroads were so taken aback and staggered by the over- 
whelming evidence against them that they forgot the customary 
practise of contesting all damages— especially damages for death 
and injury to human live stock—and paid the bills without protest. 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission has ferreted out all 
these ingenious methods of talented law-breakers, but it is largely 
hampered in its efforts to check their operations for lack of au- 
thority. The present law to regulate commerce is ridiculous, be- 
cause while it authorizes the discovery of law-breaking it provides 
no means for its prompt suppression when it is discovered. It 
provides for diagnosis, but not for a remedy. It employs a one- 
legged and a one-armed man to defend the public against one in 
the possession of all his members. Congress should end the 
pitiable and unequal struggle between the commission and the rail- 
roads. It can do so by giving the commission the powers it was 
originally intended it should have.” 


The New York /ourna/l of Commerce thinks the regulation of 
railway rates is “too large a matter” to be entrusted to the com- 
mission ; the New York Suz thinks that railroad morality is im- 
proving, and predicts that the rebate “ must presently vanish, from 
natural causes”; 7he Railway Age, of Chicago, believes that the 
railroad magnates would indorse a law giving more power to the 
commission, “ particularly if it shall embrace a provision for pool- 
; and 7he 
Railway World (Philadelphia) advises the magnates to defeat the 
Says the World: 


” 


ing under the direct supervision of the commission " 


agitators by proving their innocence. 


“It is only necessary for the railways to show, clearly and sim- 
ply, their importance to the prosperity of the community, the capi- 
tal actually invested in their plant, and the rate of return which 
they are able to earn on that capital, in order to prove beyond 
question that there is no occasion for any special intervention by 
Congress on behalf of shippers. If this point can once be estab- 
lished ; if it can be shown that the necessity of drastic reform does 
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not exist, then the aim of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
that it should be invested with the rate-making power will not be 
achieved. 

“The necessity of a campaign of education can not, however, be 
too strongly emphasized. It is not enough to prove that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission would not be able satisfactorily to 
perform these enlarged functions. What is of far greater impor- 
tance is to prove, and to convince the public of the validity of the 
proof, that the necessity for clothing a political body with the rate- 
making power does not exist.” 


WIGGING VARDAMAN AGAIN. 


, VERY little while some prominent Southerner seems to make 
some remark that evokesa roar of criticism from the North- 

ern press. A Tillman, a Heflin, a John Temple Graves, or a 
Vardaman expresses an extremely sectional view and stirs up the 
whole menagerie. Governor Vardaman, of Mississippi, appears 
to be the most successful in this performance. First he declared 
that the negro’s heart and hand should be educated, but not his 
head, and he was denounced as one who would reenslave the 
blacks. Next, he was accused of publishing some grossly slurring 
remarks about the President's mother. Now, in reply toa tele- 
gram from President Francis, of the World’s Fair, saying that 
President Roosevelt “saw and admired the Mississippi building ” 
at St. 


pation” of that State, Governor Vardaman replies: 


Louis, “and expressed great gratification at the partici- 


“It is, of course, gratifying to the people of Mississippi to know 
that they have done one thing that the President of the United 
States approves. Doubtless the President’s admiration of the 
Mississippi building is due to his admiration of Jefferson Davis, 
of whose last home it is a replica.” 

The Chicago Record-Herald remarks that it is well for Vardaman 
that he made his sarcastic fling at the President by telegraph. 
“ He never opens his mouth that he does not show his ears,” says 
the Baltimore American. The Philadelphia Pvess wants some- 
body to turn the hose on him. Zhe Journal and The Times, of 
Shreveport, La., where Governor Vardaman is slated to preside 
over a cotton convention next week, want the appointment re- 
voked. “He is a peanut politician and a slanderous demagogue,” 
says The Journal. The Jackson (Miss.) Clarion Ledger says that 


« , 


the governor’s reply was “not courteous” and was “ uncalled for”; 


and a hundred “ prominent business men and citizens of Natchez” 
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have sent a message to President Francis to “ hereby express our 
regret and disapproval of our governor’s sarcastic and misguided 
reply.” Many other papers, North and South, express similar 
sentiments. 

A side-light on Governor Vardaman’s disposition is afforded in 
his Thanksgiving proclamation, part of which appears in the Kan- 
sas City Star, which thinks that “this document has not had the 
circulation that it deserves, for it contains at least one paragraph 
which the world will not willingly let die.” Here is the paragraph; 

“In the great bank of eternity I believe the greatest credit will 
be given to him who has contributed most to the sum of human 
joy, who has planted a flower in the fainting heart of despair and 
kissed it with the sunshine of hope; and who has painted the pallid 
cheek of care with the rose of health and happiness. Let us, 
therefore, remember the poor with our substance.” 

Says The Star: 

“The country at large had not suspected the fiery Mississippian 
of entertaining such tender sentiments. The great bank of eter- 
nity, the Hower planted in the heart of despair, the painting of the 
pallid cheek of care with the rose of health—who could resist the 
appeal of these impassioned images ? Not the least of Mississip- 
pi’s reasons for thanksgiving is its poet-governor.” 


THE NEW YORK EIGHT-HOUR LAW. 


HE decision of the New York State Court of Appeals that the 

State eight-hour law is unconstitutional is considered an im- 
It “will have 
some influence unquestionably on a similar bill pending in Con- 


portant event in the history of labor legislation. 


gress and relating to contractors on government work,” thinks the 
Philadelphia Press. In the case that came before the court, Con- 
troller Grout, of New York City, refused to pay a contractor for 
six scows because the contractor had worked his men more than 
The 
contractor sued for the money, on the claim that the law was un- 
The New York 


eight hours a day on the job, contrary to the eight-hour law. 


constitutional, and the court sustains the claim. 
Times says of the decision : 


“The Court of Appeals has practically wiped out the law for- 
bidding contractors for public work to employ their men for more 
than eight hours aday. But the decision does not leave it very 
clear how or why the law is unconstitutional. 

“Three justices, one Democrat and two Republicans, hold that 
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the law is unconstitutional because it deprives men of their prop- 
erty without due process of law. ‘Two justices, a Democrat and a 
Republican, hold that the law is unconstitutional because it is an 
unwarranted interference of the legislature with the rights of 
municipalities. Thus, as has happened only too frequently in re- 
cent cases of great importance, especially those relating to the in- 
sular possessions of the United States, we have justices agreeing 
as to the action of the court, but not agreeing as to the principle 
underlying that action. The case is decided; the law, if we may 
venture the remark, is not decided. ‘That, it must be confessed, 
is not an altogether happy outcome.” 


Justice Haight dissented from the decision of his colleagues in 
this case, and the Brooklyn Standard Union thinks he is right. It 
says: 

“ A great many laymen, who are not overburdened with legal and 
technical lore, and who only have common sense and justice to 
guide them, will be inclined to think the dissenting opinion of 
Judge Haight is sounder than that of the majority of his colleagues. 
Justice Haight holds, with the Supreme Court of the United States, 
that an eight-hour law is perfectly corstitutional because ‘ it is a 
police regulation in the interest of public health and morality.’ 
Certainly, if the legislature has not the constitutional power to 
regulate the hours of labor on all public works, including those un- 
dertaken by municipalities, it ought to have such authority. It is 
conceivable that conditions might arise imperatively demanding 
such rules in the interest of all the people, and it is the voters, 
through their elected delegates, who should be the final arbiters. 
The State governs the employment of children and women in fac- 
tories, mines, and tenement-houses; it regulates public trattc, often 
at the expense of the individual; it prescribes in what way apart- 
ments shall be built; it enforces vaccination and can do almost 
anything in furtherance of public health and morality. Why 
should it not regulate the hours and wages of its own employees ?” 


LABOR-UNIONISM’S GAINS AND LOSSES. 

AVID M. PARRY, president of the Employers’ National 
Association that is fighting for the “ open shop,” brought to 

the annual meeting in New York last week the cheering news that 
“fully one thousand manufacturing establishments have in the last 
year abandoned the closed shop and thrown their doors open to 
workmen without regard to their membership or non-membership 
ina union.” This news seems cheering to Mr. Parry because he 
believes that “if trade-unionism should become dominant in this 
country, our industries would languish and our streets would be 
filled with idle men.” Only a few days before Mr. Parry expressed 
these sentiments in New York, Samuel Gompers, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, told the members of his asso- 
ciation, at their annual meeting in San Francisco, that the labor 
movement is “the natural and rational crystallized effort of the 
masses to abolish wrong and injustice; to attain justice and right 
by the most peaceful, evolutionary, and humane method.” It ap 
pears from the federation’s annual report that this etfort was 
attended, during the year that closed September 30, with 1,806 
strikes, involving 256,838 employees. Of these strikes, 1,193 were 
It is reck- 
oned that 121,340 employees were benefited by the strikes, and 39,- 
829 were worsted. 


won, 233 compromised, 194 lost, and 178 are pending. 


The cost of the strikes (to the union members) 
is estimated at $2,864,642.13. The federation gained 253,485 in 
membership during the year. It seems, however, that there has 
been a falling-off in the general trade-union membership through- 


out the country, a fact that leads Mr. Gompers to remark : 


“Much gleeful speculation has been indulged in by our oppo 
nents in what they are pleased to characterize as a‘ slump’ in the 
organization of the wage-earners in the trade-union movement ot 
our country. They would hail with joyous acclaim, could they 
record the total extinction and destruction of our movement. 
With them the wish is father to the thought that they might bring 
about what their chief spokesman, Parry, lately declared their pur- 
pose to be, ‘ the annihilation of labor-unions.’ They take unction 
to their souls that'the slight falling-off in membership in the trade- 
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union movement for a brief period within the past year was the 
beginning of the decline of the organized labor movement of our 
country. 

“The law of growth in organized labor is as little understood by 
them as it is by others who lack the experience, or who have not 
had the time, opportunity, or inclination to inquire and _ study. 
From the formation of the first bona-fide trade-union movement in 
modern times it has 
grown with each era of 
industrial activity and 
receded to some degree 
with each industrial de- 
pression, but with each 
recurring revival in in 
dustry the degree of 
growth has been great 
er, and with each recur 
ring period of depres 
sion it has receded to 
a lesser degree than 
its immediate predeces- 
sors. All students of 
our movement appreci- 
ate these facts and count 
with them.” 











The Socialist papers 
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capitalistic,” an 
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stead of being favorable 
to the Socialist program. 
by Victor L. 


Mr. Gompers’s reelection was opposed 
Berger, a Milwaukee Socialist, but as his was the 
only dissenting voice, he served to accentuate the weakness, rather 
than the strength, of the Socialist element. So, at any rate, thinks 


the New York Sv, a paper that seldom finds anything to com- 
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ship of Mr. Gompers, unionism will doubtless continue to stand for 
union shops, the union label, and the boycott. It must stand for 
the union shop, or effect a radical alteration in its entire structure. 
From the present point of view, that issue is vital to unionism. 
The union label is at best a modified form of the boycott. Union- 
ism does not say directly that its members shall buy only union 
label wares, but to the extent of the operation of the system it 
urges preference for labeled goods and refusal to buy those not 
branded with the approving seal. It is probable that a majority 
of those who have adopted the label have done so simply on busi- 
ness grounds, because they believed and hoped that it would give 
a market for their wares.” 

The Railway Conductor (Cedar Rapids, lowa) deprecates a 
statement ina report by the government bureau of labor, which 
says: “During the last twenty years there have been more than 
22,000 strikes, involving a loss to employees and employers of over 
$400,000,000. The loss to the workmen themselves has been more 


than twice that of the employers.” 7e Conductor declares that 


this ignores all the moral issues involved and ignores the improved 
position of the workingman as a result of the strikes. It adds: 


1“ 


‘* “Glad indeed would every true labor-union man be if the morrow 
could see established some ‘ Hague Tribunal’ to which might be 
referred, with absolute knowledge of a just decision, all the indus- 
trial disputes—strikes of the future. If such an august tribunal 
could be established, and to it could be referred for solution the 
great problems of the relations of capital and labor, then we be- 
lieve, nay, we know, that every true labor-union man would wel- 
‘come the dawn of such a happy day as being a realization of all 
his hopes and the end sought for in all the past industrial strife. 

“Those who consider as lost beyond all hope of recovery the 
actual money losses of a strike 
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combat all retrogressive tendencies, and cooperate with each other 
in those relations of life which make for greater industrial and 
social peace, security, and freedom, then all the wars of the past 
will have to be fought over again.” 


MILLIONAIRES’ PERILS. 


WARES the unhappy millionaire is not out in his automobile, 

“being pelted with melon-rinds or running over somebody, 
or being haled into court for fast driving,” or when “ he is not using 
it to escape process-servers, hurrying through back ways from one 
State to another,” he is likely to be at a meeting of corporation 
directors, where some able and unscrupulous capitalist or manager 
is urging some iniquitous scheme which at once arouses the poor 
Thus Mr. Henry A. 
Stimson sketches, in 7he Atlantic Monthly, the risks the wretched 
The unfortunate man tries to resist the 


millionaire’s cupidity and imperils his soul. 


millionaire must run. 
temptation to make a million or so by a scratch of the pen, but is 
overborne by the arguments of the corporation lawyer, and suc- 


cumbs. Says Mr. Stimson: 


“These men can not be happy. They are constantly at swords’ 
points with one another. The country watches the battle royal 
over a‘ merger,’ or a voting trust, or a pool, and then turns to 
other things; but the personal relations involved are far from 
those of the Kingdom of heaven. Men in a group, however select, 
can not be comfortable when all are carrying knives for one an- 
other. 

“The rich men are often the great benefactors; many of them 
are the finest flower of our modern life; there are some of whom 

the country may well be proud; 





we would request to change 
their point of view, and then see 
if there is not a compensating 
side to strikes that makes them, 
altho an evil, one out from 
which much good will accrue. 
We must remember that every 







but as a class they representa 
constant peril tocharacter. The 
lawyer becomes the servant of 
wa the great corporation ; the doc- 
tor cultivates his rich patients; 
the shopkeeper is obsequious 
to his rich customer; the rich 
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age has more or less of transition 
in it, and every period has in it. 
somewhat of acrisis. We have 








man bows before the richer 
one; the whole community is 
thoroughly conscious of this 
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the experiences of the past from 
which to learn wisdom for the 
future, and if both employer and 
employee do not combine to 

















UP AGAINST IT. 
“Give me a few rights. Get busy!” “ Can’t you see I am busy?” 
you'll be twice as busy if you don’t listen to me.” 


Culver in the Baltimore American. 


“ Well, 


RUSSIAN REFORM IN 


WHEN THEY HAVE POPULAR GOVERNMENT IN RUSSIA. 


Suppose a candidate had his voters nicely colonized and just before election the 
Government should open a recruiting station next door to the lodging-house ! 
— Wilder in the Chicago Record-Herald. 





power of wealth, which is sonew 
to us because it is now so vast. 

... But, after all, the chief 
danger from wealth is to the 
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possessor. The old word as to the dif- 
ficulty of the rich man’s entering the king- 
dom of heaven still stands) The million- 
aire is himself the man whose sensibilities 
are dulled, whose heart is most exposed 
to corrosion. He is compelled to live in a 
world of his own, where standards are ar- 
tificial, ideals are low, restraints are few 
and feebly applied, conventionalities con- 
trol, and truth is rarely spoken to his ears.” 


THE AMERICAN REIGN OF 
LAWLESSNESS. 

“AT ATIVE Americans are preeminent- 
4 ly the man-killers of the world,” 
declares the Cleveland Plax Dealer in its 
remarks upon S. S. McClure’s article in 
McClure’s Magazine, wherein is pointed 
out the alarming increase of lawlessness 
In the United States last 
year, with a population of about 80,000,- 


in this country. 


ooo of people, there were 8,970 murders. 


In 1881, when there were 51,300,000 inhab- 





itants, there were but 1.260 crimes of this 





which shall become a new passion—¢he 
love of country.” ‘The result, he thinks, 
will be “ obedience to the law . and the 
briber, and the grafter, and the traitor whe 
steals from his neighbors and pollutes the 
law will be unable to endure the scorn of 
his fellows.” In commenting on the con- 
ditions which contribute toward this reign 
of lawlessness, the writer attributes the in- 
crease largely to misrule in city and state 
affairs. “Can a body of policemen,” he 
asks, “engaged in blackmail, persecution, 
and in shielding lawbreakers make a com— 
munity law-abiding ? Can a body of po- 
licemen engaged in criminal practises pre- 
vent others from committing crimes ? Can 
a board of aldermen who for private gain 
combine to loot a city governa city well ?” 


Mr. McClure also blames “ saloon-keepers, 
gamblers, and others who engage in bus- 
inesses that degrade; contractors, capital- 
make 


ists, bankers, and others who can 


money by getting franchises and other prop- 





erty of the community cheaper by briberg 





Since 1881 there have been 129,000 
States. 
ing the crimes with the number of the pop- 


class. 


S. S. MCCLURE, 


homicides in the United Compar- 
ulation, we find that in 1881 there was one 
murder for each 40,000 of population, while in 1903 there was one 
murder for each 8,900 of the population. These figures originally 
appeared in the Chicago 777éune and include all deaths by vio- 
lence reported in the newspapers of the various States and Ter- 
ritories. 

Foreigners have often been held responsible for the increase of 
violence, but Mr. McClure says that the homicide rate cf no Euro- 
pean country except Russia is as high as our own, and some States 
in which American blood is the purest are particularly given to 


crimes of violence. Records show that there is far less crime in 


European cities than in American cities. London, with a popu- 


lation of 6,500,000 people, had only 24 murders last year. Every 
culprit was taken in by the police. Nine were sentenced to be 
hanged, 4 committed suicide, and the rest were sent to prison. 
During the same time, according to the Chicago iVews, Chicago, 
In 18 of the 
cases the murderers were killed at the time of the crime, 4 were 


with about one-fifth the population, had 128 murders. 


shot by officers in making the arrests, leaving 106 cases for the 
police to handle. Out of these only 34 convictions were had; in 
19 cases no arrests were made; in 53 cases the arrests did not re- 
sult in conviction. Our failure to search out and punish crime is 
shown by the fact that in the United States, in 1903, with 8,970 
homicides, there were only 124 legal executions, or 1 execution to 
71 homicides. 

Mr. 


McClure would start a crusade for “a new 


righteousness 
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DIAGRAMS SHOWING THE INCREASE OF 


Editor of WeClure’s Magazine, who traces a con- 
nection between machine politics and murder. 






1895. 


MURDERS 


than by paying the community ” ; and “ pol- 
iticians who are willing to seek and accept 
office with the aid and indorsement of the 
classes already mentioned.” 

The London Sfectator, in commenting on the increase of crime 
in the United States, regards the situation as “a grave menace to 
civilization,” and appeals to the American people to make radicak 
reforms in the administration of the law. “If American judges,” 
it says, “had the standing and prestige which belong to our 
judges, rich men who now use their money to corrupt public 
officials and public bodies would find themselves in jail either for 
contempt of court or some open breach of the law. Rich men dare 
not openly defy the law in England as they do in America.” The 
Jacksonville (Fla.) 77mes-Union is inclined to lay the blame for the 
increase of crime on the foreigner. It says: “A man with a good 
record finds it difficult to leave a majority of European countries, 


ire 





while the bad or dangerous men are often helped to emigrate 
this way the records of their native land furnish no key to the char- 
acter of the immigrant.” 

The New York 


American public to the enforcement of the laws makes these con- 


IVorld believes that the indifference of the 


ditions possible. To quote: 


“In no other civilized country would the claim be made serious- 
ly, as it was in St. Louis and Minneapolis, that the enforcement of 
the criminal laws gave the city a bad reputation and‘ hurt busi- 
In no other country could a State’s attorney gain a national 
reputation by not being afraid to prosecute thieves and boodlers 
No other people clamor so stridently for legislation defining and pun- 


ness.’ 


ishing crime and then display such indifference to its entorcement. 
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AND HOMICIDES IN THE UNITED STATES 


In each drawing there is both a perpendicular and a horizontal line for every five murders and homicides per million of population that year. For example, in 


1881 there were about twenty-five murders and homicides per million of population. 
dicular lines one for every five murders and homicides per million of population. 


In the drawing for that year, therefore, there are five horizontal and five perpen- 


It- will be seen that murders and homicides were more prevalent in 1895 than now. 
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It has been estimated that 15,000 new laws are placed on the 
statute-books annually in the United States, and when an official 
indertakes to enforce any of them he is hailed first as a reformer 
and then as a nuisance. 

“There is hardly a State in which legislation can not be bought. 
There is not a large city in the United States in which it is not 
possible to purchase the privilege of violating the law. The 
cheapest‘ tin-horn’ gambler in New York can swing more ettective 
political influence than the president of Columbia University, and 
there is hardly a municipality in which the balance of power in 
Government is not held in a close election by men who should be 
in the penitentiary 

‘By the reckless multiplication of laws that can not be enforced 
we have succeeded in undermining popular respect for laws that 
can be enforced. By subordinating in state and local affairs all 
matters of honesty, decency, and efficiency to the party label we 
have succeeded in constructing a political system that is controlled 
by the active and passive criminal classes. By a long period of 
general inditference to the enforcement of laws we have made it 
possible for dishonest politicians to grow rich by selling the privi- 
lege of violating the laws. By the steady prostitution of our ju- 
dicial institutions, under the pretense of protecting the rights of 
the accused, we have made it almost impossible to convict a crimi 
nal who has money or influential friends, and wholly impossible to 
keep him in the penitentiary if he is convicted.” 


THE REPUBLICAN PARTY’S NEW ATTITUDE. 


TT Hi Republican party “has turned the corner and is now ona 
new road,” so William Allen White informs us. On the old 
road it was the defender of capital; on the new, it is its regulator. 


In the old days, it advocated the policy of “ hands off”; now it is 


« 


‘ready to lay hands on capital, and such rough hands, too, when 
capital goes wrong.” Blaine and Hanna were the apostles of the 
old régime; Roosevelt is the apostle of the new. To quote from 
Mr. White’sarticle in 7he Saturday Evening Post (Philadelphia) : 


“For thirty years the great issue with Americans, dominating 
public questions and private plans, has been: How to get rich. 
Protection was a plan to make us rich. It promised to give the 
nation a huge balance of trade, and kept its promise. It guaran- 
teed to open the mills, making manufacturers enormously wealthy 
and giving workingmen employment at better wages than the Eu- 
ropean scale, and the guaranty was made good. Similarly the 
establishment of the gold standard was a pledge that capital would 
increase itself in trade in which labor should be employed at living 

















THE GRAVE DiGGER—" That feller’s been a passin’ here nigh on fifty years.” 


Biggers in the Nashville Bazner, 
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wages,.and the pledge was kept. The anti-trust law and the law 
establishing the railroad commission were laws of another sort, 
but, tho they were enacted, they were held in the background, the 
one hardly enforced at all and the other enforced perfunctorily in 
too many cases. For instance, in the eight years that Grover 
Cleveland was in office he instituted only forty-one suits to enforce 
the laws for the protection of commerce. MckKinley’s record is 
almost parallel. But in the three years that President Roosevelt 
was in office he started fifty-eight suits to make the pirates of com- 
merce let loose of some of their booty. These laws for the pro- 
tection of commerce are not laws that concern the production of 
wealth, but rather concern its distribution; and nearly every great 
measure which Theodore Roosevelt has advocated before Con- 
gress with any zeal has been a measure which would compel the 
freebooters of interstate trade to divide their ill-gotten plunder with 
the people from whom it was immorally, if not illegally, obtained. 
That part of Wall Street which is engaged in speculation and pro- 
motion, and not in honest upbuiiding of legitimate industries, re- 
gards Roosevelt as an enemy to property rights. And bya curious 
process of political alchemy the rank and file of the Republican 
party—men who shuddered at the theories of Bryan—regard Presi- 
dent Roosevelt as the special defender of the commandment 
against stealing. : 

“That this growth has been slowly coming during the past gen- 
eration is proved by the fact that one by one the bribe-takers have 
been forced out of public life, so that there is scarcely an unclean 
man in the American Congress. The leaders of the Senate of the 
forties and fifties would fail of election to-day if they were before 
the American people. It took a generation for the American peo- 
ple to see the iniquity of imprisonment for debt, and three gen- 
erations for them to appreciate the moral obliquity of human sla- 
very. Such things the American people to-day would see and 
remedy in a year. In 1892 the people saw no wrong in the cam- 
paign committees of both parties accepting contributions from 
persons or corporations expecting favors from the Government. 
If the concerns which would benefit by free trade desired to con- 
tribute to a free-trade campaign fund no one cared, and when the 
manufacturers who would prosper by the establishment of protec- 
tive tariffs on their wares contributed to the protective tariff cam- 
paign fund Republicans said: ‘ Let those who ride pay fare.” The 
thought that legislation was being sold for a price did not get far 
into the consciousness of the people. But in the recent campaigns 
party leaders, little and big, in the States as well as in the nation, 
were anxious to prove that only clean money passed through their 
hands; and the New York papers that were jocosely proud of 
Hanna's culinary achievements with the political frying-pan in 
1896 were horrified lest Cortelyou’s hand might be smudged with 
a little fat. There was no reason why Hanna should collect 
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IT’S NOT A QUESTION OF LEADERS, BUT OF FOLLOWERS, WITH THE DEMO 
CRATIC PARTY. 
— Ding in the Sioux City Journal. 


SOME DEMOCRATIC ATTITUDES. 
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contributions from trusts and why Cortelyou should not do so—ex- 
cept that the people in eight years have grown in moral sense, so 
that they can see why Cortelyou should not make the trusts de- 
liver their wealth to him. 

“Ten years ago Theodore Roosevelt was regarded by the public 
generally and by his party leaders in particular as a pestiferous 
young mugwump, smart enough to maintain party regularity. 
Roosevelt has not changed. The people and the people’s leaders 
have grown, so that they regard with worshipful confidence the 
very characteristics which a dozen years ago were under general 
suspicion. Aman like Blaine could not lead the Republican party 
to-day in any State inthe Union. The present leaders of the party 
who are not mere holdovers from the nineties are men who appeal 
to the moral convictions of the people. Righteousness is every- 
where manifest in public life.” 





CLOSE OF THE ST. LOUIS FAIR. 


. ORLD’S FAIR DOES NOT OWE A DOLLAR” is 

the exultant headline in the St. Louis G/obe-Democrat 
that tells the item of chief popular interest at the close of the big 
exposition. The St. Louis Repud/ic adds the gratifying informa- 
tion that the city indulged in no great building boom like the one 


that Chicago repented of after its great fair. Indeed, we are told, 























“ Shake!” 
The two magnificent successes of 1904. 


ST. LOUIS TO PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


—Driscoll in the St. Louis Glode-Democrat. 


“St. Louis is in better financial and industrial condition than it 
was when it set about its great international enterprise.” 
educational standpoint the fair is considered even more successful. 
Says President Francis: 


From an 


“ The results of this work can not be adequately measured by the 
beauty of its landscapes, the grace and symmetry of its buildings, 
the comprehensiveness of its exhibits, the intelligence of its con- 
gresses, the elegance of its social features, nor by the ineffable 
pleasures conferred on its patrons, but time will be required to 
demonstrate that the thought and the labor and the sacrifices that 
have entered into it were not ill-advisedly bestowed. The com- 
pensation will continue to flow for at least a generation to come. 
Its influences will be felt and appreciated in widening circles as the 
years go by. It marks a new epoch in the intellectual and indus- 
trial advancement of the world, and the dawn of a new era in the 
international relations of governments and peoples.” 


The New York 7imes compares the attendance and finances of 
the St. Louis and Chicago fairs in the following editorial : 


“It seems that, in round numbers. the Chicago Fair cost its pro- 
Jectors about $28,000,000 and took in, in admissions and conces- 
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sions, about half of that amount. The St. Louis Fair has cost 
about $22,000,000 and taken in rather less than half of that amount. 
In each case the expenditures of the general, state, and local gov- 
ernments are excluded. The total admissions at St. Louis for 
seven months are announced to have been 18,317,457. The paid 
admissions at Chicago for six months were something over 21,000,- 
ooo. At St. Louis September was the best month, with a total of 
3,651,873. At Chicago the best month was the last, October, with 
its paid attendance of 6,391,340. This is the result we should have 
expected from the comparative size of the two towns. It is very 
creditable to the managers of the St. Louis Fair that they should 
have succeeded in carrying out their ambitious program without 
finding themselves confronted at the end with a huge deficit. And 
certainly no thinking American will think of denying, with respect 
to either fair, that it was worth to the country all it cost.” 


The Globe- Democrat“ points with pride” thus: 


“The city has made good all promises and more than met ex- 
pectations at home and abroad. It is a grand triumph for St. 
Louis. In all essentials the Louisiana Purchase International 
Exposition has been a success beyond any that preceded it. It 
was much the largest. More money was spent in creating and 
conducting it than on any other. But one criticism has been 
heard, and that related toa piling up of attractions beyond the 
ability of any spectator to do justice to all. That objection, if it 
be one legitimately, leans to virtue’s side. Every resource of lib- 
erality was exhausted to give visitors the limit of amplitude for 
their money. The Fair throughout was run for high ideals, for 
merit, beauty, and completeness, as an exhibition of skill and prog- 
ress for the earth. Everything planned was accomplished, if 
within the compass of human endeavor. Looking back over the 
seven months of the Fair and the years of preparation, St. Louis 
rejoices that the achievement hoped for was reached beyond the 
dreams of the sanguine, and will stand in history as a splendid 
realization. 

“It isa minor matter that the attendance was not the largest. 
The Fair was the biggest and best, and that is why St. Louis is 
delighted with the record.” 





IMMIGRATION BLUNDERS. 


LL our immigration policy needs is a complete reversal, thinks 
Ernest Crosby, who contends in 7/e Arena for the admis- 

sion of illiterates, and argues that our boasted power of Yankeefy- 
ing all the races that come hither is doing them and us more harm 
than good. Our complacent custom of attributing all the pauper- 
ism, disease, and crime in the country to immigration reminds him 
of the man who “ will curse the chair against which he stubs his 
toe, and turn back to look daggers at the inert bit of orange peel 
upon which he has had the misfortune toslip.” We are beginning 
to discover, however, that the lynching and murder districts of the 
country are the native districts, and are told by Mr. Austin, of the 
government bureau of statistics, that “a larger percentage of the 
children of the immigrants, as a whole, attend school during the 
years between five and fourteen than is the case among the chil- 


’ 


dren of native whites”; and that “ there is a smaller percentage of 
illiterates among those born in this country of foreign parents than 
The labor leaders 


who object to immigration forget that the imported workingman is 


among those born of native white parents.” 


also a consumer and creates a demand for labor, as well as a sup- 
ply. Mr. Crosby thinks our ills are due rather “to the fact that 
the gifts of nature have been monopolized, and free access to them 
denied,” and he declares that “ the real fault lies, not with the im- 
migrant, but with us, and the chief objection to our immigration 
laws is that their whole tone is a false one, laying stress upon the 
supposed defects of the immigrant, instead of apologizing for those 
of our institutions.” 

The novel plea that we let down the bars against illiteracy is 
urged by Mr. Crosby as follows: 

“If there is one thing that we have enough of in America it is 


reading, writing, and arithmetic, and average intelligence. We 
need no great improvement in this direction, and we are amply 
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capable of teaching those who come. Immigrant children learn 
quickly in our schools, and most of them, especially the Jews from 
Eastern Europe, and the Italians, take high positions, holding their 
own, asa rule, with our native-born children. Where we do fali 
short too often isin physique. More of us are hollow-chested, 
sloping-shouldered, and nervous than is the case with the ordinary 
European, and especially with the peasant. From the purely 
scientific standpoint of breeding we have every interest to admit 
the sturdy farm hand, just as we import the Percheron horse or the 
Southdown sheep. Whether the man can read and write or under- 
stand the Constitution is a matter of trifling importance in com- 
parison. His children will learn all that quickly enough. But he 
will not know how to vote, we are told. When you consider the 
fact, however, that nearly one-half of our educated Americans vote 
diametrically against the other half, it is hard to see how the addi- 
tion of a few uneducated voters can do much harm. Whichever 
way the ballot of the immigrant is cast, he will have about half of 
the American people with him, and they should bear the respon- 
sibility for the result, not he. Examinations in the three‘ R's’ let 
in the anemic crook and sharper and * shyster lawyer,’ the gambler 
and the pawnbroker, and all that precious parasitic fraternity which 
lives by its wits and gravitates to the cities, shutting out the inde- 
pendent, self-supporting, brawny son of the soil whom most we 
need.” 


Worst of all is our Americanization of every nation we come 
into contact with. The German comes here humming his “ Wacht 
am Rhein,” his Luther’s hymn and his chorals, only to drop them 


“ 


for American “coon songs.” The Italian, with his inherited eye 
for beauty, learns that he is a “dago” and must drop all that. 
Neither race has made us more musical nor artistic; we have made 


them “twofold more a child of Uncle Sam than ourselves.” The 


British are turning Calcutta into a Liverpool; we are turning our 
towns into Hobokens. The picturesque Oriental must tuck his 
skirts into his trousers, the European must forsake his genial ca/?¢ 
for the quick-lunch counter. In spite of Anglo-Saxon pride, says 
Mr. Crosby— 


“TI can not in justice overlook our faults nor be blind to the fact 
that the good points of other races supply our deficiencies, and | 
have already hinted at some of them. In the great century of 
music, none of our blood produced a work of even the third class. 
We have never had a painter who could rank among the first score 
or two of great artists. We must go to Germany for our highest 
philosophy and to France for the most finished elegance of thought 
and manners. We know little of the joy of living. We take our 
holidays sadly, and laugh with mental reservations. The Euro- 




















FALLING! FALLING!!! FALLING!!! 
The Port Arthur Nightmare. 


H Bartholomew in the Minneapolis Journa/. 
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pean comes tous with anew capacity for mirth, a genius for jovial- 
ity and sociability. Are these ingredients to be despised ? Fora 
few years he may navigate our streets with his hand-organ or his 
plaster-casts and frequent his genial caf¢, but before long he must 
fit himself to our Procrustean bed, and at last we find him at work 
in the regulation store or at rest before the rigid bar or at the taci- 
turn dairy-lunch counter. Is it desirable that we should compass 
sea and land in this way to make a proselyte ? Should we reduce 
the whole world to one dead level ? And not content with stifling 
the originality of the immigrant, we must needs carry our mission- 
ary zeal for uniformity to foreign lands in the hope of destroying 
all individuality. In Anglo-Saxonizing India and Japan we are 
crushing out the most wonderful of arts beyond a possibility of 
resurrection. We are the Goihsand Vandals of the day. We are 
the Tartars and the Turks. And the countries which we overrun 
have each its own priceless heritage of art and legend which we 
ruthlessly stamp under foot.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


THE South is solid, and when her “i” is blacked out we feel that she’s sold.— 
The Macon (Ga.) Telegraph. 


WE incline to the opinion that General Stoessel also will refuse to be a candi- 
date for a second term.— 7he Chicago Tribune. 


WE observe with pleasure that next April’s Vermont maple-sugar product is 
already on the market.— Zhe New York Evening Mail. 


THE Czar has changed his mind about going to the front, which indicates that 
the baby has quieted down.— The Newport News Press. 


IF we survive the hysteria of finding out what the simple life is, we will be 
strong enough to lead any kind of life— The New York American. 


St. Louis restaurant-keepers are now going into bankruptcy. They'll know 
how to sympathize with some of their late patrons.— The Washington Post. 


AMONG those who didn’t make speeches at the unveiling of the statue of Fred- 
erick the Great was Rear-Admiral Coghlan.— Zhe Chicago Record-Herald. 


RusstA has lost her prestige and now is on the point of losing her autocracy. 
But the latter loss may help her to repair the former.— 7/e Baltimore American. 


KUROPATKIN reports that there will be no more fighting this winter. He 
must be pretty sure that the way is clear behind himi.— 7/e Chicago Recora- 
Herald. 


REPORTS from the headquarters of General Boreas’s army in Manchuria indi- 
cate that both Japs and Russians have been repulsed for the winter.— 7he New 
York Evening Mail. 


THERE is no clew to the identity of the man who robbed Prince Fushimi of 
rare jewels at St. Louis, as most of the members of the municipal! assembly are 
already in jail.— The Washington Post. 


THE Standard Oil Company wishes that the Japs who demolished the maga- 
zine in Port Arthur would now come over and get accurate range on /cC/ure’s 


and Everybody’s.— The Kansas City Times. 
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HELP FOR PORT ARTHUR. 
—Morgan in the Philadelphia /uquérer 


PORT ARTHUR SKETCHES. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 





JAPAN AND THE ROMAN ALPHABET. 


CCORDING to the reported statement of Prince Fushimi, a 

member of the Japanese imperial family who is now visiting 

this country, there is a likelihood that Japan will, within the next 

few years, adopt the English alphabet. This announcement is re- 

garded by the Boston 7yanscript as one of “deep significance.” 
The same paper continues: 


“The position recently assumed by Japan among the nations of 
the world, and its rapid Europeanization, lead to the belief that 
this statement is something more than a mere complimentary ref- 
erence to the Anglo-Saxon. The dealings of Japanese officials 
with European governments, the relations of Japanese merchants 
with those of our own country and Europe, the interchange of 
written documents between Japanese and Anglo-Saxon scholars, 
have led to a general desire on the part of the Japanese to become 
more closely allied to us, and the written language is the great 
medium by which this may be most readily accomplished. Eng- 
lish is already more generally spoken in Japan than most people 
suppose, and the language is taught in many of the Japanese 
schools. 

“The new movement to adopt our language has been under con- 
sideration for a number of years by an association of scholars and 
owmers in Japan, under the name of the Roman Character Society. 
A committee composed of the members of this society is now in- 
vestigating the proposed change under government sanction, and 
there is no question that its report will be favorable to action.” 


The New York Suz comments: 


“Few people realize how tremendous an influence is exerted 
upon the habits of thought and the whole social and political struc- 
ture of a given race or nation by the written characters which it 
adopts. Extraordinary is the similarity of thought, of customs, 
and of institutions among the inhabitants of North Africa and 
Egypt, of Arabia and Turkey, of Persia and of the Mohammedan 
section of India, in all of which countries the Arabic alphabet is 
employed. Berber, Coptic, Syrian, Turkish, Persian, and Hindu- 
stani, tho orally very different, are all written in Arabic characters. 
The same intellectual community is observable among the Euro- 
pean peoples that have borrowed their alphabet from Rome. It is 
hard to estimate the backwardness to which the Scandinavian 
countries would have condemned themselves had they insisted 
upon using their primeval runes as the sole instruments of register- 
ing their intellectual gains. Immeasurable was the benefit con- 
ferred by the preachers of Christianity on Teutonic tribes when, 
in addition to the religion of Jesus, they introduced the Roman 
alphabet. 

“It is probable that, if the Jesuit missions to Japan, which had 
attained such remarkable success toward the close of the sixteenth 
century, had been allowed to continue their activity for another 
hundred years, they would have brought about the displacement of 
the ideographic method of writing by the Latin script. The ama- 
zing difficulty and awkwardness of the Chinese written language— 
in which, roughly speaking, we may say that every idea requires a 
separate character, and thus imposes an almost intolerable burden 
on the memory—had long been distasteful to the Japanese, as well 
as to the Koreans, through whom Chinese civilization had been 
transmitted to the Island Empire. In the simplification, indeed, 
of their linguistic apparatus, the Koreans had not only progressed 
from ideograms to a syllabary, but are understood to have even 
invented an alphabet. The invention, however, which ought to 
have been epoch-making, came at a time when the whole fabric of 
Korean culture was undergoing a decay seemingly irretrievable. 
This alphabet the Japanese did not borrow, but, with the Korean 
syllabary before them, they gradually constructed a species of syl- 
labary of their own, in which much of their ordinary writing is 
done. A Chinese scholar, accustomed to his own classical char- 
acters, can not read this abbreviated, cursive Japanese script. 
Had the linguistic reformers of Japan taken the final step and 
evolved an alphabet comprising as few characters as the Roman, 
or even no more than are contained in the Arabic, they would have 
immensely simplified the process of education and facilitated the 
task of absorbing Western civilization. It was deemed doubtful 
thirty years ago whether Japanese scholars would not apply them- 
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selves to the construction of a native alphabet instead of adopting 
the Roman characters. 

“There is no doubt, however, that the Mikado’s Government 
has chosen wisely, if it be true, as Prince Fushimi is credited with 
saying, that it favors the adoption of the Roman characters, in 
which our English tongue and so many European languages are 
written. The moment this change is brought about and the effect 
of it is deepened and widened through the extension of popular 
education, an immense stimulus will be imparted to the assimi- 
lation of Western ideas in all strata of Japanese society.” 





LOVE AND SCIENCE: A BRILLIANT NEW 
COMEDY BY DONNAY. 
ANY new plays had been promised by Parisian managers for 
the current season, every dramatist of note figuring in their 
preliminary announcements. Some of these plays have already 
been produced, but all save one have proved to be exceedingly 
light and more entertaining than significant. Clever and witty 
farces seem to have followed the serious “studies” and _ thesis- 
plays of the past two or three seasons. The exception alluded to 
is Maurice Donnay’s“ L’Escalade,” a moder sentimental comedy 
which deals subtly and interestingly with the so-called scientific 
attitude toward love. With Lucien Guitry and Mlle. Brandés .in 
the principal réles, the production of the play was a sort of artistic 
and social event, and its success is declared to have been excep- 
tionaliy brilliant even for the popular Donnay. 

The Paris critics congratulate Donnay on his own “ Return from 
Jerusalem ” (his play last year, reviewed in these pages, dealt with 
a “Return from Jerusalem” and antisemitism), and on having 
turned to the eternal question of love of man for woman and 
woman for man, and handled it with delicacy, originality, skill, 
and intelligence. The plot, asset forth in Ze /igaro, isas follows: 

Guillaume Soindres, the hero, is a young savant, a psychologist 
of the ultra-modern school, who studies human emotions and pas- 
sions “scientifically.” His favorite subject is the psychology of 
the “neurosis” called love. He has already acquired fame, espe- 
cially through his “ profound ” work on the “ Prophylaxis and Ther- 
apeutics of Love.” Beautiful and fashionable women are much 
interested in him and in his curious machines and laboratory ap- 
pliances for the exact measuring of mental phenomena. He is 
amused at this ignorant interest and generally regards women with 
good-natured contempt; but he is no woman-hater in the ordinary 


sense of the phrase. He simply has no time for frivolities and 
laughs at the tender passion. 

Among the ladies who visit his laboratory is a charming widow, 
Cécile de Gerberoy, who had been cruelly disappointed in love, 
her husband having been false to her in spite of apparent devo- 
tion, and who had determined never to encourage any advances on 
the part of other admirers, whose name is legion. She invites the 


young scholar to dine at her residence; he politely declines. But 
her brother, a friend of his, insists, and he finally accepts. 
He calls, and calls again, and falls in love with Cécile. She 


treats his declarations lightly, mocks him a little, and thereby in- 
tensifies his passion. He persists, and Cécile becomes uneasy. His 
science avails him little. His symptoms are like those of the vul- 
gar laymen, and he does not bother about the prophylaxis and ther- 
apeutics of his love. Meeting with no response, he vows he will 
never see the heartless coquette again and departs in a fit of rage. 

But they meet again, and now it is the lady who shows signs of 
love-sickness and the savant who is indifferent—only outwardly, 
however. This sport continues for a time, but his self-control 
gives out and one night, taking advantage of a gardener’s ladder 
accidentally left outside, he scales the wall and bursts into Cécile’s 
room for the purpose of demanding a direct and final explanation. 

She is scandalized and horrified at this conduct. A scene of 
mingled indignation and tenderness ensues, and the lovers reach an 
understanding at last. The ladder has been removed meantime, 
and Cécile is in danger of being compromised. ‘The savant effects 
his escape, however, after one chaste kiss and a promise of mar- 
riage, which duly follows. The psychologist has fallen a victim to 
blind “ inconsequent,” unscientific love; but, strangely enough, his 
inconsistency causes him no regret or pain. 


The Figaro critic praises the play for its beauty and sincerity, 
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and adds: “To confess, 1 am not quite sure as to the morrow of 
this marriage, but perhaps Donnay, keen observer and subtle 
analyst that he is, will make that the subject of another fine and 


profound work.”—7?aus/ation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


EMERSON’S ADVICE TO BRAIN-WORKERS. 
E MERSON’S lecture on “ Country Life,” which was delivered 

~ atthe Freeman Place Chapel in Boston, in March, 1858, and 
is now printed for the first time in 7he Atlantic Monthly (Novem- 
ber), is in large part an appeal to sedentary workers to seek fresh 
air and outdoor exercise. The speaker quotes approvingly a say- 
ing of Anaximenes, that “the air is the soul 





[December 10, 190; 
A CRITICAL ICONOCLAST. 


“7° HE third and final volume of Professor Saintsbury’s “ History 

of Criticism,” which has just been published, covers the 
whole period of the nineteenth century, together with some parts 
left over from the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The 
period treated in this volume is one of great interest to modern 
readers, and the fearlessness of the critical historian in dealing 
with some of the long-acknowledged gods of criticism invites the 
attention, and in some cases the antagonism, of the reviewers. 
The Saturday Review (London) says that in his treatment of such 
themes as Goethe’s theory of “ culture,” and Taine’s philosophical 


preoccupation in the scheme of his “ History 





and the essence of life; by breathing it we 





become intelligent, and, because we breathe 
the same air, understand one another”; and 
he adds the comment: “We might say, the 
Rock of Ages dissolves himself into the min- 
eral air to build up their mystic constitution 
of man’s mind and body.” He proceeds: 
“Walking has the best value as gymnastics 
fpr the mind. ‘ You shal] never break down 
in a speech,’ said Sydney Smith, * on the day 
on which you have walked twelve miles.’ In 
the English universities the reading men are 
daily performing their punctual training in the 
boat-clubs, or a long gallop of many miles in 
the saddle, or taking their famed ‘ constitu- 
tionals,’ walks of eight and ten miles. ‘ Walk- 
ing,’ said Rousseau, ‘ has something which 
animates and vivifies my ideas.’ And Plato 
said of exercise, that ‘ it would almost cure a 
guilty conscience.’ ‘For the living out of 
doors, and simple fare, and gymnastic exer- 
cises, and the morals of companions, produce 
the greatest effect on the way of virtue and of 








“Few men know how to take a walk. The 
qualifications of a professor are endurance, 
plain clothes, old shoes, an eye for nature, 
good humor, vast curiosity, good speech, good silence, and 
nothing too much. If aman tells me that he has an intense love 
of nature, I know, of course, that he has none. Good observers 
have the manners of trees and animals, their patient good sense, 
and if they add words, ’tis only when words are better than silence. 
But a loud singer, or a story-teller, or a vain talker profanes the 
river and the forest, and is nothing like so good company as a dog. 

“There is also an effect on beauty. . . . De Quincey said: ‘ I 
have seen Wordsworth’s eyes sometimes affected powerfully in 
this respect. His eyes are not under any circumstances bright, 
lustrous, or piercing, but, after a long day’s toil in walking, I have 
seen them assume an appearance the most solemnand spiritual that 
it is possible for the human eye to wear. The light which resides 
in them is at no time a superficial light, but, under favorable acci- 
dents, it is a light which seems to come from depths below all 
depths; in fact, it is more truly entitled to be held “ the light that 
never was on land or sea,” a light radiating from some far spiritual 
world, than any that can be named.’ ...... 

“When Nero advertised for a new luxury, a walk in the woods 
should have been offered. ‘Tis one of the secrets for dodging old 
age... . Nature kills egotism and conceit, deals strictly with us, and 
gives sanity ; so that it was the practise of the Orientals, especially 
of the Persians, to let insane persons wander at their own will out 
of the towns, into the desert, and, if they liked, to associate with 
wild animals. In their belief, wild beasts, especially gazelles, col- 
lect around an insane person, and live with him on a friendly foot- 
ing. The patient found something curative in that intercourse, by 
which he was quieted, and sometimes restored. But there are 
more insane persons than are called so, or are under treatment in 
hospitals. The crowd in the cities, at the hotels, theaters, card- 
tables, the speculators who rush for investment, at ten per cent., 
twenty per cent., cent. per cent., are all more or less mad—I need 
not say it now in the crash of bankruptcy—these point the moral, 
and persuade us to seek in the fields the health of the mind.” 


Who is credited with 





Lene 2 | 
PROF. GEORGE SAINTSBURY, OF EDIN- 
vice.’ BURGH UNIVERSITY, 


“corsair qualities ” in 
dealing with famous literary reputations. 


of English Literature,” Professor Saintsbury 
shows * and that “he has 
no flag to fight under, acknowledges no treaty 


” 


‘corsair qualities, 


with the enemy, and can capture many strong 
positions by surprise.” It thinks, however, 





that “throughout the book he does good ser- 
vice by attacking many high-walled formulas, 
and to the best of his lights he is undoubtedly 
right in attacking what he attacks.” 

In the preface of the book, Professor 
Saintsbury seems to anticipate differences of 
opinion on the part of many of his readers, 
and he explains his own attitude, as a critic 
of literature, in these words: 


“A friend who is at once friendly, most 
competent, and of a different complexion in 
critical thought, objected to me that I ‘ treat 
literature as something by itself.’ I hasten to 
admit the impeachment, and to declare that 
this is the very postulate of my book. That 
literature can be adsolutely isolated is, of 
course, not to be thought of; nothing human 
can be absolutely isolated from the general 
conditions of humanity, and from the other 
functions and operations thereof. But in that 
comparative isolation and separate presenta- 
tion which Aristotle meant by his caution against confusion of 
kinds, I do thoroughly believe.” 





One of the startling features of the book is the author’s attack 
upon the “vague general worship” of Goethe as a critic, which 
still exists in England. Goethe, he says, was for nearly two-thirds 
of his own life, and for half the length of the eighteenth century 
“aman of its own, and he never escaped or wished to escape en- 
tirely from its influence.” He possessed “to an extraordinary de- 
gree, and later perhaps than any one else, that singular w7zsdom 
which has been more than once animadverted upon as the prop- 
erty, in the strict sense, of the eighteenth century ”; he had, more- 
over, an “almost unique mastery of the tendencies of the morrow; 
his sympathy, in his age and when he was in a way the greatest 
man of letters in Europe, with the ideas, tastes, aspirations of 
quite young men, not merely secured, but to no very small extent 
deserved, the enthusiastic adhesion of these latter.” When we 
add “his extraordinary literary gifts, the still more extraordinary 
range of his interests, the Olympian good nature of his character, 
and his singular and almost supra- or infra-human avoidance of 
extremes,” it ceases to be at all surprising that his position asa 
critic should have seemed an exalted one. And yet, says Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury, there are some important exceptions to be 
taken: 

“ He [Goethe] is just a little too much of the day and the morrow 
combined—not enough of yesterdays and to-morrows far behind 
and far ahead. The least local and temporary of those who are 
for an age—possessor of the widest ‘ age’ perhaps of them all—he 
is still of that age, and, except in criticisms that are of life rather 
that of literature, not sufficiently of all time. . . 

“ Therefore insolent absurdity as it may seem, I venture to doubt 
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whether Goethe’s criticism is of the absolutely greatest value. 
have met with many marks or notes of the true critic in our ‘ 
ney across chaos,’ and some of them Goethe has. 
most important ones which he lacks. That he is a great dramatic 
critic I can very well admit; but his very greatness here, on the 
principle more than once referred to, makes him a dubious critic 
of literature. For the Goethe of ‘ Faust’ (not least of the 
second part of it), of the best lyrics, and of some other things, 


We 
jour- 
But there are 


I have, and for a great number of years have had, almost 
unlimited admiration; for the critical Goethe I feel very much 


less.” 


the citadel of another 
fessor Saintsbury pays a tribute: 
he says, whether considered as 
literary historian. 


Before storming literary reputation, ial 


“Hippolyte Taine was a critic, 


” or a brilliant 
“To question his competence in pure criticism 


may seem more than presumption, it 


“a great esthetician 


may seem fatuity”; the 
charge that must be made is rather one involving a lack of con- 
science. To quote: 

“His famous ‘ Histoire de la Littérature Anglaise "—one of the 
most brilliantly written of its class, one of the most interesting, 
perhaps ¢he history of literature, which has most of literature itself 
—is only valuable for qualities which are not of its own essence, 
and in the qualities which are of its essence is very nearly value- 
less. . . . To begin with, M. Taine himself did not know enough, 
tho he knew creditably much. Whole periods—especially 
where language or dialect present difficulties—are jumped with the 
most perfect nonchalance, but unfortunately 
notalwaysin silence. ... Nothing interferes to 
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his disciples—Ruskin, Froude, and Kingsley. Kingsley is quoted 
as answering a question of one of his children as to who and what 
was Heine,“ A bad man, my dear,a bad man”—a reply which 
“ emphasizes the speaker’s inability to distinguish between morality 
and genius, between the man and his work.” With Ruskin, says 


Professor Saintsbury ,we reach the farthest point of our “ eccentric:” 


“His waywardness is indeed a point which needs no _ labor- 
ing, but it is never displayed more incalculably to the unwary, 
more calculably to those who have the clew in their hands, than 
in reference to his literary judgments. * Indignation ’ [says 
Ruskin] * is a poetical feeling if excited by serious injury, but not 
if entertained on being cheated out of a small sum of money.’ 
You may admire the budding of a flower, but not a display of 
fireworks. Contrast the famous exposure of the ‘ pathetic fallacy ’ 
with Scott’s supposed freedom from it, and you will ans some of 
the most exquisite z/reasons in literature.’ 


. 


NANCE O’NEIL, AN ACTRESS IN THE MAKING. 


“EVEN years ago a young Californian actress came into some 
New York as a “ 


Murray Hill Theater. 


prominence in star” in productions at the 
Her name was Nance O’Neil, 


subsequent career yields features 


and her 
of peculiar interest. McKee 
Rankin, an actor-manager who believed in her future, organized 
a stock company, and proposed a tour around the world. In the 
fulfilment of this plan, Miss O’ Neil visited Australia, New Zealand, 


and South Africa, and, later, played ambitious 





save the critic from the influence of his theory. 
He has constructed for himself, on that theory, 
an ideal Englishman with big feet (because the 
soil of our country is marshy and soft), with 
respect for authority (as is shown by English 
boys calling their father ‘ Governor’), Protes- 
tant, melancholy, with several other attributes: 
This ideal Englishman is further molded, 
tooled, typed, by race, time, #7/zew ; and he 
becomes Chaucer, Shakespeare, Pope, Byron. 
And the literature of Byron, Pope, Shake- 
speare, Chaucer has to deliver itself in a con- 
catenation accordingly. ; 

“Let anybody contrast the handlings of 
Dryden and Swift. The former is one, 1 do 
not hesitate to say, of the worst criticisms 
ever written by a great writer, the latter one of 
the best. And why ? Because Swift—great, 
arch-great as he is—is very much of a piece; 
and Taine can adjust him to his theory. 
Dryden is not of a piece at all, except in re- 
gard to that purely literary craftsmanship which 
a foreigner can judge least well. He is scat- 
tered, eclectic, contradictory ; and if you make 
any general theory about him, or even bring 
any general theory in contact with him, you 
get into difficulties at once. About Keats—-a 
great person surely and in casting shadows 
before him immense—Taine is null; about 
Shelley, ludicrous ; I am not sure he so much 
as mentions Browning, most ot the best of 
whose work was done when he wrote.” 





Matthew 
“corsair ” 


citadel which the 
take, 


Arnold is a 
does not indeed “ ” but passes 
with his flag up. Much enthusiastic admira- 
tion is bestowed upon Arnold's work. 

In the case of Carlyle, the historian notices 
an increasing disinclination, as years went on, 
to take the standpoint of pure literary criti- 


cism. He remarks that Carlyle’s estrange- 








roles in London and in leading cities of this 
country. From some of these points have 


come reports of dramatic triumphs; from 


others tales of disastrous failures. It is said 
that, through all her wanderings, the actress’ 
eyes have been turned toward New York, and 
that, above all else, she has craved recognition 
in the She 
York and is appearing, at 
Daly’s Theater, in a repertoire that includes 
Sudermann’s and “Fires of St. 
John, Hedda Gabler,” and Thomas 
Bailey Her 


a somewhat be- 


American metropolis. has now 


returned to New 


“Magda” 


” Ibsen’s “ 


Aldrich’s “Judith of Bethulia.” 
acting in these plays evokes 
wildering volume of comment, ranging all the 
way from caustic criticism to glowing eulogy 


A majority of the critics, however, agree in 


stating that her work shows extraordinary 


“emotional power,” and almost all 


to feel that she 


seem 


will have to be reckoned 


with hereafter as a factor in the dramatic 
world. 
Miss O'Neil’s 


is credited by 7he 


impersonation of “ Magda” 


Times with “ earnestness ” 


and “depth of passion”; yet the same paper 
says of her “Hedda Gabler”: “ Her acting 


was crude and mechanical to the limit— 
stolid naturalism alternating with patches 
of old-fashioned melodramatics.”. Zhe Sun 
is also impressed by her “amazing crudity 
of methods,” yet pronounces her acting 
in “The Fires of St. John” effective and 
powerful. Zhe Evening Post says of. her 


“ Magda”: 


“She did little to justify the somewhat ex- 
travagant claims that have been made in her 








ment from the task undoubtedly had some- 
thing to do with the general critical poverty 
of the period of English literature during 
which he lived. This same disinclination re- 
produced itself in the three most brilliant of 


at this time. 


NANCE O’NEIL AS “JUDITH OF 


Miss O’ Neil is a center of d 
“ Her talent,” 
York £vening Mail,“ isa gem in matrix... 
She is a woman to keep in mind, not for what 


she is, but for what she may be.” 


behalf. ‘To measure her by the standards set 
by some of her predecessors would be cruel. 
Not that her impersonation was altogether a 
failure. On the contrary, it had some striking 
moments, and frequently won the applause of 
a large audience, but it was devoid of either 


BETHULIA.” 


ramatic interest 
says the New 
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brilliancy or distinction, and as a piece of acting can not be 
assigned to any higher class than the second.” 


Mr. Winter, of 7ke 7ribune, comments: 


“ As an actress Miss O'Neil has force ; she would be wise to find 
some better medium for the display of it than the degenerate med- 
ico-moral, dissecting-table, garbage-bucket. gas-tank drama of Mr. 
Sudermann, Mr. Ibsen, or that second-hand Brummagem Ibsen, 
Mr. Bernard Shaw. Miss O'Neil possesses some elemental quali- 
fications: strong character, power of will, capacity of simulation, 
and the impulse to let herself go, by which is meant a certain 
frenzy. As an artist, however, she has almost everything to 
learn; and, being matured and confirmed in a bad because rough 
and reckless method, she is very little likely to learn anything. 
. . . She lacks repose, her continual movements are motiveless, her 
elocution, except in level speaking, is bad, and her notion of 
acting is to alternate between an aspect of intense, wild-eyed 
self-repression and a verbal explosion of vol- ; 
uble vehemence.” 





[December 10, 1904 


A NEW STATUE OF JOHN MILTON. 


STATUE of John Milton has been erected, very appropri- 

ately, outside of the London church (St. Giles’s, Cripple- 
gate) in which he was buried. The dedication ceremonies took 
place on November 2, and the honors of the occasion were shared 
by Lady Alice Egerton, the Lord Mayor of London, Mr. J, J, 
Baddeley, Deputy Alderman of the Cripplegate Ward, and Mr. T, 
P.O’Connor, M.P. Says 7. Ps Weekly (London): 


“ The scene outside the church was bright and interesting. From 
the many windows of lofty warehouses hundreds of young people 
looked down on the church. In 1674 another generation of Lon- 
don’s unending humanity must have looked from windows on the 
dark procession which followed Milton’s coffin through the church 
door, and it is probable that one of the very bells which rang a 
peal last Wednesday week tolled the knell of the dead poet. On 
that seventeenth-century funeral scene no 
distinction was shed by the presence of the 








The World declares that Miss O’Neil’s 
appearance in “Magda” was “a great suc- 
cess,” adding the comment: “ She may not be 
The Eve- 


ning Mail says: “ Her talent is still a gem in 


a Duse, but she is a fine actress.” 


matrix. She is a woman to keep in mind, 
not for what she is, but for what she may be.” 


The Globe comments : 


Nance O’Neil has one gift of the born 
actress that neither training nor experience 
can give—the appeal of personality. She may 
do something or say something quite wrongly. 
She may be doing it or saying it altogether 
crudely. She may pitch a whole scene or a 
whole character, as we fear she did ‘ Hedda 
Gabler’ last night, in a mistaken and unim- 
aginative key. Yet she holds your interest 
steadily, and sometimes makes it keen with 
expectation. She has another quality that is 
most uncommon in our younger American ac- 





city fathers. Not,as now, did the Lord Mayor 
come, wearing his chain of office. And it is 
certain that the deposit of Milton’s body in 
the church evoked no interest so wide and 
profound as the erection of his statue outside 
it nearly two and a half centuries later. Among 
those who came to see this first London statue 
of Milton unveiled were—among many others 
—Lord Rosebery, the Lord Mayor and Lady 
Mayoress, Miss Ritchie, Mr. T. P. O’Connor, 
M.P., Sir Lewis Morris, Mr. Deputy Bad- 
deley, Sir Walter Prideaux, Sir Joseph Savory, 
Mr. Arthur Symons, Mr. Passmore Edwards, 
Prebendary Barff, Professor Hales, Professor 
Littledale, and Dr. Waldo. 

“It was a most happy circumstance that the 
unveiling was to be performed by Lady Alice 
Egerton, a descendant of that Earl of Bridg- 
water at whose desire Milton wrote his masque. 
* Comus’ was first performed at Ludlow Castle, 
where the part of the lady was taken by the 
Lady Alice Egerton of that day. This cir- 





tresses—emotional power in situations where 
it is bare, tense, and uncomplicated, and in 
which it moves straight forward. This power 
is as much a gift, but it can be developed, 
controlled, and modulated. Miss O’Neil’s is 
still in the raw. It can sweep her through 
her defiance of Keller in ‘ Magda,’ till the 
blows of her tongue fall like blows of a 
hammer. Because she has not learned to 
direct and modulate it, when she burns the 
manuscript in ‘ Hedda Gabler,’ it falls away 
into coarse melodrama. 

“The schools and the managers _labori- 





cumstance was gracefully referred to by Mr. 
Deputy Baddeley, who, as chairman of the 
governors of the Cripplegate Foundation, 
formally requested her to perform the cere- 
Se 

“ Quickly and gracefully Lady Alice Egerton 
performed her part, and the white covering 
fell from Mr. Horace Montford’s beautiful 
statue. Immediately, the famous Cripplegate 
bells rang out over roof and street.” 





The statue represents Milton invoking the 
aid of ithe Spirit before commencing work, 








ously make us many actresses, and the sum 
of the result is personal charm plus creak- 
ing mechanics. There are not half a dozen 
American actresses who have anything that 
deserves the name of power. Some of them 
affect to despise it as they despise parts in which they must 
wear rags or smudge their faces. But how audiences rise to it, 
thirsty for it, when they get even a hint of it! Miss O’Neil is 
worth saving for our real stage and not for barn-storn.ing through 
one-night stands. And the way todo it is not to prove our own 
provinciality by shouting that she is too provincial for us of that 
precious Broadway, or affecting the sophomoric loftiness that re- 
gards performances that are trying in many respects as unworthy 
of serious consideration. . Sank 

“There is scarcely one of these crudities, limitations, and hin- 
drances that training and work will not remove. They make ac- 
tresses—even great ones—out of as much crudity and far Jess 
promising material behind, in France and Germany. . . . All Miss 
O’Neil’s recent training and career seems to have been in the 
wrong direction. She needs to learn the suppleness, the refine- 
ment, the repression, the eagerness for the illusion of life that the 
new school cultivates. Fancy her power playing through them 
when the moment came !” 








and the inscription on the front face of the 


THE NEW MILTON MONUMENT, 


Erected outside of St. Giles’s Church, Lon- 
don, and unveiled last month. 


pedestal is taken from the invocation of 
‘‘Paradise Lost.” The western bas-relief of 


the pedestal depicts an incident in the 


” 


“Masque of Comus”; the eastern bas-relief illustrates the expul- 


sion of Adam and Eve from the Garden of Eden. 


NOTES. 


PIETRO MASCAGNI has finished a new opera entitled “‘ Amica.” It will be 
presented at Monte Carlo, with Emma Calvé in the title réle. 


The Bookman’s December list of the six best-selling books of the previous 
month is as follows : 


1. Beverly of Graustark.— McCutcheon. 4. Old Gorgon Graham.—Lorimer. 
2. The Masquerader.— Thurston. 5. A Ladder of Swords.—Parker. 
3. The Affair at the Inn.—Wiggin. 6. In the Bishop’s Carriage.— Michelson. 


Mr. JOHN LANE declares that never in the course of his publishing experience 
has the demand for poetry been so small as it is now. When asked by a London 
Daily News reporter how he accounted for this fact, he replied: “I put it down 
to the series of wars which have occupied attention since Spain and America 
fought about Cuba - the Spanish-American, the South African, the Russo-Japa- 
nese wars. Ina time of exciting and sensational events the real thing takes the 
place of the imaginary. In times of peace, when there is less to stir the emo- 
tions, people are more inclined to turn to the artistic stimulus of poetry.” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


A FLOOD IN THE HEART OF A MOUNTAIN. 

HAT work in the nearly completed Simplon Tunnel, in the 

mountains dividing Switzerland and Italy, has been stopped 

by a flood of hot water, so violent as to constitute a serious ob- 

stacle to the prosecution of the work, has been announced in the 

news columns of the daily papers. According to a writer in Zhe 

Scientific American Supplement this tunnel has tapped an unusual 
number of underground springs. He says: 


“ At various times during the construction of the Simplon Tunnel 
work has been retarded by the influx of water from underground 
springs. In the autumin of rgor a stream of water burst into the 
Italian workings, and, attaining a discharge of nearly 8,000 gallons 
per minute, speedily converted the two headings into canals. 
Several months elapsed before the flow could be overcome, and no 
sooner had this been effected than a tremendous fall of rock took 
place.: Timber struts 
and shores, of 20 
inches diameter; 
were repeatedly 
broken like tinder, 
and the boring 
machinery had to be 
dismounted on three 
successive occa- 
sions. Finally the 
unstable rock was 
held up by means of 
heavy steel frames, 
placed at intervals 
of from 1 to 3 feet 
apart. The experi- 
ence of the Italians 
has been unfortunate 
throughout, for they have had to deal with floodings, rock slips, 
high temperatures, and exceedingly hard strata. It now appears 
that the turn of the Swiss engineers has come, as only last week 
a spring of boiling water was tapped, with a discharge esti- 
mated at 18,000 gallons per minute. This new influx has resulted, 
unhappily, in serious loss of life, and, in the opinion of a Swiss 
engineer who has investigated the condition of the workings, it is 
open to question whether the tunnel will ever be completed. 
At the present time we can not accept this report as final, but it 
is undoubtedly most difficult to deal with a formidable spring of 
hot water in space so confined as that offered by the headings 
of the tunnel. As about 1o miles, out of the total length of 12 
miles 458 yards, have already been driven, it would be singularly 
unfortunate if the final abandonment of the work were to become 
necessary. We still hope that the indomitable energy and great 
resources of the engineers, which have served to overcome so 
many difficulties in the past, may once more triumph over adverse 
circumstances.” 

















FIG. I.—THE GREAT SPRING, 18,000 GALLONS A 
MINUTE. 


Writing in ature (London, October 27), Francis Fox gives a 
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much more optimistic view of the situation, believing that the diffi- 
culties that have been met will delay but not prevent the comple- 
tion of the work. 
He writes: 








“As our. readers 
know already, the 
length of the tunnel 
will be 12% miles, 
all of which has been 
penetrated with the 
exception of a short 
distance of about 260 
yards near the mid- 
dle. The work con- 
sists of two single- 
line tunnels 50 feet 
apart, axis to axis 

. When it is re- 
membered that the 
overlying rocks ex- 
tend to a height of 
7,005 feet, and that 
the workmen are at 
the enormous distance of nearly 1% miles below the surface, or 

















FIG, 2.—TIMBERING OF THE TUNNEL, SIX MILES 
FROM THE ENTRANCE, 


50 per cent. more than man has ever been heretofore, it will be 
realized that not only is the pressure enormous, but the heat is 
also great; in fact, the pressure which has been encountered is 
so great that in one place the arching, consisting of granite blocks, 
is 2 meters in thickness. 

“In order that the present condition of the work may be better 
understood, a longitudinal section along the line of the tunnel is 
given, drawn to a small scale; and, with a view to illustrate the 
facts better, the gradient is very considerably exaggerated. 

“It will be noticed that the gradient rises from each end of the 
tunnel toward the middle, the object of which has been to provide 
efficient drainage from the face, and it is an instance of the pru- 
dence which has been exemplified throughout the entire work that 
this system was adopted from the commencement. In driving a 
heading forward under a mountain, it is a matter of very common 
occurrence that springs of water are encountered; consequently, 
on the ascending gradient, the water flows away by gravity from 
the workmen; but should the work be carried out on a descending 
gradient, then the water accumulates where the men are working, 
not only causing them inconvenience and delay, but requiring to 
be pumped out over the highest point of the rails. In order to 
prevent delay, this was done for some considerable distance ; but 
in consequence of a hot spring being encountered at the ‘ face’ on 
the Swiss side it was deemed necessary to withdraw the workmen, 
and the tunnel between points 4 and B has become filled with hot 
water. oe 

“Meanwhile the work on the Italian side has been pushed for- 
ward until the distance remaining to be pierced, as already men- 
tioned, is only some 260 yards; but a serious difficulty has arisen, 

or again a hot spring has been encountered, and the temperature 
of the rock in the advance gallery is 108° F. 
“The system adopted for dealing with hot springs is very 
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ingenious, and at the same time very simple. It was at first pro- 
posed to conduct the hot water out of the tunnel through pipes, but 
the simpler and more efficient method, which was adopted, is to 
play a jet of cold water into the fissure from which the hot water 
is escaping, and thus to cool it down to such a degree that the 
workmen are not seriously incommoded; they are then able to con- 
tinue the drilling aud blasting. 

“A channel or canal is being excavated at one side of the tunnel 
to carry the hot water from the spring to the outside, and this will 
be covered over with non-conducting material to prevent the heat 
rising into the tunnel. 

“The question arises from whence this great heat comes, for 
altho observations made in various wells and borings in all parts 
of the wor: | give an approximate figure of 1 F. rise in tempera- 
ture for eacli 70 feet of vertical depth, this is insufficient to ac- 
count for what has been encountered, and one is driven to the 
conclusion that some portion of the thermal result is due to the 
internal heat of the earth arising from volcanic agency.” 


WANTED:A MAP OF THE WORLD. 


] T is a surprising thing to most of us to learn that a complete and 

adequate map of the world, on a uniform scale, does not exist. 
Of course there are plenty of world maps, but they are not planned 
and executed in the manner now considered necessary for large 
government surveys. An adequate map of the world can only be 
obtained by international cooperation, and this has not yet been 
Dr. Albrecht Penck, 
of the University of Vienna, read the following report on the mat- 
ter before the recent geographical congress, held in Washington. 
We quote from the published article in 7ke National Geographic 
Magazine. Said Dr. Penck: 


secured, altho the prospects for it are good. 


“The Fifth International Geographical Congress, held at Berne 
in 1891, resolved to consider the plan of a map of the world on the 
uniform scale of 1: 1,000,000, the sheets of which were preferably 
to be limited by meridians and parallels. A committee was ap- 
pointed to deliberate on the question, and I had the honor of trans- 
mitting to it special propositions for such a map. But the work of 
the committee could not advance and a formal invitation to the 
different States to nominate special delegates to join the commit- 
tee was not successful. The congresses held at London in 1895 
and at Berlin in 1899 could also not do much for the plan, and thus 
it seemed to many as if the plan would not be carried out. 

“In the last five years the situation has totally changed, and I 
am happy to be able to show to this congress three maps which 
are worked essentially after the specifications for a map of the 
world on the scale 1: 1,000,000. France made the first steps... . 
We have received in the last four years from France, Germany, 
and Great Britain three series of maps, containing 61 sheets, which 
are worked out on the same scale and on the same style of division 
of sheets. The maps cover large parts of the earth, nearly 10,000,- 
ooo square miles being represented on them, and they will ulti- 
mately embrace a whole continent, Africa, and very large parts of 
another, Asia, and parts of America. The maps realize, in a large 
measure, the proportions for a map of the world. They are ex- 
ecuted on the same scale and represent parts of the earth’s surface 
in such a way that they suffer almost nothing by the deformations 
of the chosen projection, each sheet of the French and English 
map being represented on its own plane, which is a face of the 
sphere of the earth, and the German maps being drawn on a cone, 
which touches the earth in China in such a way that there is only 
a very little amount of deformation. 

“It is thus for the first time that distant parts of the earth’s sur- 
face are represented so that they can be directly compared with 
one another. One who is familiar with Cuba needs only. to lay the 
French map of this island at the side of the German or French 
map of China to see at one glance the space which has been over- 
whelmed in the Russian-Japanese war. A student of the coast 
lines can now compare the bays of Shantung with those of Cuba, 
and another can compare the behavior of the rivers in South 
Abyssinia with those in South China, and a third will be able by 
the chosen projection to determine the exact areas of lands, rivers, 
basins, lakes, and so on. . . . We have in the English, French, 
and German maps not sheets of ove map, but sheets of different 
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maps, tho each of these maps realizes the advantages of a map of 
the world. 

“In execution the different maps are based on the same principles 
that are proposed for a map of the world and now in general use, 
.. . But there are differences in the adopted signs for towns and 
in the style of lettering the names, tho each separates duly the 
names of rivers, mountains, and townships by the character of the 
lettering. Greater differences exist in the measures adopted for 
height indications; the German and French maps use the meter, 
the English the foot. The greatest differences, however, lie in the 
orthography of names and in the fact that we see on the severai 
series of sheets geographical terms in different languages. In all 
these respects the maps stand on a national and not on an interna- 
tional basis. . . . It would be a very important result of the con- 
gress if it could induce the United States to do for America what 
Great Britain is doing for Atrica—7.e., to issue a uniform map for 
both continents of America. The want of ageneral map on a scale 
of 1: 1,000,000 is felt very much not only for South America, on 
which continent only a few States, as Argentina, have maps on 
such a scale and a still Jarger one, but also for Canada, for Mexico, 
and the United States. Wonderful work has been done in the 
United States by topographers; excellent maps are edited by the 
coast survey and the geological survey. . The coasts are prepared 
on a scale of 1: 80,000, the interior on the scale of 1: 62,500, 1: 125,- 
ooo, and in the Far West of 1:250,000; but there is such a want of 
general maps that a visitor to the United States is much at a loss 
what map to take as a companion.” 


The execution of this project, Dr. Penck assures us, would bring 
within sight the uniform mapping of about two-thirds of the world’s 
surface. 


A FIRELESS AND WATERLESS LOCOMOTIVE. 


LOCOMOTIVE now under construction for the Southern 

Pacific Railroad will, if it comes up to the expectations of 
its designers, revolutionize our systems of traffic. In one respect 
it copies a type that has not hitherto been successful: it is run by 
electricity generated by an engine that is transported by the loco- 
motive. In previous attempts along this line steam-engines have 
been used; but in the present attempt a new departure is made by 
employing the non-explosive type of internal-combustion motor 
known as the Diesel engine. Says a writer in one of the daily 
papers, quoted in Zhe Manufacturer's Record (November 3): 


“Should the locomotive come up to expectations, its introduc- 
tion wil mark one of the most important epochs in traction his- 
tory. The new locomotive is fireless, smokeless, and waterless. 
It needs no coal, it drops no ashes, and it throws no sparks or 
cinders. Its builders say it would be able, provided a clear track 
could be obtained, to haul a 2,o00-ton train from New York to San 
Francisco without a single stop. There would be no need of de- 
lays for fuel or water, for the locomotive can carry enough fuel for 
the journey of 3,000 miles, and it needs no water for steam. The- 
oretically all this has been figured out toa mathematical certainty. 
What remains now is a practical demonstration. . . oe 

“ The internal-combustion engine, which heretofore has been ap- 
plied to stationary engine work alone, will be used to drive a dynamo 
which will provide the electrical power for the locomotive. A speed 
of from 100 to 120 miles an hour is expected on the trial run. There 
is said to be no limit within reason for the speed the locomotive 
might attain, provided the roadbed and other conditions per- 
mitted. An average speed of 100 miles an hour could be main- 
tained from the Atlantic to the Pacific if it were possible to get the 
right of way. Such speed could be attained by other electric trac* 
tion vehicles, it is pointed out, were it not for the difficulty of get- 
ting power at all times. With the trolley system the trolley jumps 
the overhead wire. With the third rail the shoe is alternately on 
and off the rail when high speed is attempted. With this new 
locomotive there is no trolley and no third rail, and the application 
of power is continuous. 

“ Aside from the question of speed, the builders of the new loco- 
motive believe it will bring about important economies in the oper- 
ation of railroads. The steam locomotive has to carry its fuel and 
water with it. This means five tons of coal and 7,000 gallons of 
water. In addition there is the weight of the tender. It is an 


axiom in traction engineering that‘ it takes a pound of weight to 
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THE NEW INTERNAL-COMBUSTION LOCOMOTIVE, NOW BUILDING FOR THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD, 
Courtesy of The Manufacturer's Record (Ualtimore) . 


carry a pound of weight.’ Of all the coal burned bya steam loco- 
motive, 96 per cent. of the energy produced passes up the smoke- 
stack and 4 per cent.‘ gets onto the boilers.’ When it comes 
down to the final test only 2'%4 per cent. finds its way to the driving- 
wheels. To overcome this waste has been one of the great prob- 
lems engineers have been studying for years. The internal com- 
bustion engine has a thermal efficiency of 38 per cent. There isa 
loss in the transfer to the generator and armatures, but 28.35 per 
cent. of the energy ‘gets on to the motor and axles.’ In other 
words, the new locomotive is expected to save more than eleven 
times as much energy as the steam locomotive. 

“That the limit has been reached in the building of steam loco- 
motives is accepted by railroad managers. Within the last five 
years locomotives have gained 100,000 pounds in weight, and they 
can take on no more. This has been accompanied by an increase 
in tender capacity, which is a waste on the principle that ‘ it takes 
a pound in weight to carry a pound in weight.’ 

“ Driving-wheels can be made just so large and no larger. Con- 
necting-rods can be made just so long and no longer. If the driv- 
ing-wheels are giant affairs it means a tremendous weight to the 
machine that must come on the tracks in a comparatively small 
space. There is one way to‘ spread’ the weight, and that is to 
have longer connecting-rods. But here a difficulty is encountered. 
Tractive power necessary for high speed or great draught can not 
be obtained if the rods are much over 12% feet. This fact has 
put steam-locomotive builders between the devil of big wheels and 
the deep sea of the short connecting-rod. If the steam locomotive 
could be made more compact, greater power could be obtained, but, 
on the other hand, the weight would be so concentrated that there 
isnot acurve in the roadbed or a bridge on the line that could 
stand the strain.” 


The internal-combustion engine, which will be used to generate 
the electricity that operates the motors, has lately come into some- 
what extensive use, altho only asa stationary engine. Its employ- 
ment on the new locomotive, it will be noted, is practically as such. 
Tho carried along with the train, the engine does not itself operate 
the drivers. The following description of its working is from the 
article quoted above : 

“Stripped of the technicalities that are so confusing to the lay- 
man, the principle of this engine may be described as follows: Its 
action is on what is known as the four-stroke cycle. There isa 
compressed-air reservoir, from which the power is obtained for 
Starting. This gives the piston its first stroke when it takes in air 
—air alone at atmospheric pressure and temperature. The second 
stroke compresses this air to a high pressure and to a temperature 
of about 1000° F. The third stroke is what is known as the work- 
ing stroke. At this point oil is sprayed into this hot incandescent 
air—one can hardly imagine what 1000° F. means. The amount of 
oil that is sprayed in is regulated by governors. During the first 
part of this stroke the combustion of this oil is carried on at a con- 
Stant pressure for a period which is regulated by the amount of oil 


sprayed in. The second part of the stroke is practically an expan- 
sion without transference of heat. ‘The fourth stroke exhausts the 
gases, 

“ The only fuel used is the crude oil that costs from three to five 
cents a gallon. Petroleum or any kind of crude oil can be em- 
ployed. The cost per horse-power hour is said to be less than half 
that for steam.” 


EXPERIMENTS ON THE VALUE OF EVIDENCE. 


A S an instance of the use of the experimental method in study- 

ing a subject to which it would not ordinarily be thought 
applicable, much interest attaches to a recent book by Mlle. Marie 
Borst, entitled “Educability and the Fidelity of Evidence” (Ge- 
neva, 1904). Saysa reviewer in the Revue Scientifique (November 


& 


12). 


“When a person of good faith narrates an event of which he has 
been a witness, up to what point is his story a faithful one ? Does 
the fidelity of the memory run parallel with its extent, or, on the 
contrary, is it inversely proportional to the latter? Does it vary 
with sex or with age ? Has it any relation to the feeling of con- 
fidence felt by the witness ? These illustrate the type of questions 
asked by the psychology of evidence. We may easily understand 
the importance of such problems, not only for theoretical psychol- 
ogy, but for pedagogy and judicial psychology. Mlle. Borst 
has attempted to discover, in particular, whether practise improves 
the quality of evidence. The principle of experimentation was as 
follows: A picture representing a scene of daily life was shown to 
the subject for a limited time, a minute for instance. Then, after 
a brief interval, he was caused to describe the picture in writing 
and then interrogated orally about it. Thus there was secured 
both spontaneous evidence and evidence suggested by the interro- 
gation. Each subject (there were 24 in all, 12 of each sex) was 
subjected to five trials of this kind, extending over a period of six 
weeks. 

“When the experiments had ended it was necessary to classify 
the results, and this was the difficult part of the work. Mlle. 
Borst noted false answers; correct answers, certain and uncertain; 
correct or wrong answers given under oath, etc. By means of 
these figures data were obtained on the following points: the ex- 
tent of the evidence, its faithfulness, the assurance of the witness, 
the influence of the oath, fidelity to the oath, etc. We shall indi- 
cate here only the author’s chief conclusions: Entirely faithful 
evidence is the exception; every witness supplies from his imagi- 
nation the omissions of his memory. About ten per cent. of the 
statements in a spontaneous deposition are incorrect. Suggested 
depositions are longer than spontaneous ones, but less faithful. 
Evidence improves by practise. Evidence is more complete and 
more faithful when given by women than by men. Finally, about 
one-twelfth of the statements in a deposition under oath are incor- 
rect. The book opens with a résumé of the principal researches 
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made hitherto on the subject and.also contains numerous critical 
remarks on the manner of conducting the experiments,”— 7vans- 
lation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


THE NEW TEST FOR BLOOD RELATIONSHIP. 


Gree term “ blood relationship” has acquired new significance 
since it has been proved by Dr. George Nuttall that the 
blood of related animals actually possesses similarity of reaction 
that can be shown by chemical tests. Nuttall’s discovery is based 
on recent investigations of the mechanism of immunity, in which 
the existence of substances called “ precipitins ” was demonstrated. 
These proteids are developed in the bodies of animals by the injec- 
tion of milk, bacterial emulsions, alien blood, etc., and derive their 
name from the fact that a precipitate is formed when they are added 
to the substances originally injected. Thus the precipitin formed 
by the injection of milk will give a precipitate with milk, but with 
no other substance, and that formed by the injection of human 
blood will precipitate only with human blood, or with the blood of 
some closely related animal. This property is already used in test- 
ing for blood in forensic cases, and Nuttall saw in it a means for 
demonstrating blood relationship. According to him, animals are 
closely or distantly related as their blood yields a similar or differ- 
ent amount of precipitate with the same precipitin. Experiments 
made along this line have brought out interesting results, some of 
which have already been noted in this department of THE LITER- 
ARY DiGcest. Others are described by Dr. Nuttall in a recently 
published book entitled “Blood Immunity and Blood Relation- 
ship.” 
28): 


We quote the following from a review in Sczence (October 


“ Nuttall and his associates were among the first to see the pos- 
sibility of establishing by means of the precipitin test a far more 
accurate scheme of relationships in the animal kingdom than has 
been possible by any other method, and the results of their studies, 
extending over a period of three years, are presented in detail in 
the present volume. 

“The elaborate scope of the work may be judged by the fact 
that Nuttall himself prepared in the rabbit anti-sera for the bloods 
of thirty different animals, and records no less than sixteen thou- 
sand tests on the blood of nine hundred animals. Only the barest 
outline of the many important results of this extensive work can 
here be indicated. 

“In general, Nuttall succeeded in establishing a close blood re- 
lationship in different classes of animals which zoologists have 
grouped together chiefly on anatomical gounds. Among the most 
interesting of these relationships is that between the Anthropoidea. 
It is a somewhat startling verification of the consanguinity of man 
and the higher monkeys that the blood cf the chimpanzee gives go 
per cent. as much precipitum with humanized rabbit serum as does 
the blood of man himself, while the blood of lower monkeys yields 
only one-fourth or one-third as much. The chimpanzee thus ap- 
pears much more nearly related to man than to the common Rhe- 
sus monkey. Another interesting result is the observation that 
anti-pig serum is remarkably diffuse in its action, affecting con- 
siderably the blood of primates, and showing that the porpoise has 
correctly been called the * sea hog.’ 

“ Numerous conflicting results are recorded, which is not a mat- 
ter of surprise, considering that the specimens of blood were col- 
lected on blotting: paper, often under great difficulties, and sent by 
mail from nearly all parts of the world. As the author states, only 
a beginning of the study of blood relationships has been accom- 
plished, and much remains to be done in determining the exact 
standing of ditferent animals in their respective classes. It is of 
fundame atal importance to have established the fact that the pre- 
cipitin test is universally applicable as a method of zoological 
rating, and may have much influence in elucidating many problems 
of evolution. It may be suggested that new points of view may, 
perhaps, be secured and former results be effectively controlled by 
comparing the action of anti-sera for the same blood prepared in 
other animals as well as in the rabbit, which is the animal almost 
exclusively employed by workers in this field.” 
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Soft Food Bad for Children.—The injury wrought by 
giving too much soft food to children was dwelt upon by several 
of the physicians who took part in the Congress of the British 
Royal Institute of Public Health, held at Folkestone on July 21, 
Says The Medical Record (New York, November 19): 


“Mr. J. G. Turner called attention to the fact that soft food was 
a fruitful source of caries in young children, starch and sugar, 
which undergo acid fermentation, being specially harmful and pre- 
paring the way for bacterial attacks on thedentine. He advocated 
hard food as a preventive of caries, insuring mechanical cleansing 
of some parts and flushing of others by saliva. At the same meet- 
ing Dr. Harry Campbell read a paper on the same subject. He 
dwelt upon the great importance of giving children their starchy 
food in a form compelling adequate mastication. He drew atten- 
tion to the fact that not only were digestive disturbances occasioned 
by soft food, but the maxillary apparatus not being exercised ade- 
quately did not develop properly, neither did the nasal passages 
nor the nasopharynx. The teeth were apt to be irregular and to 
That 
the latter was a dietetic disease the speaker had no doubt. Dr. 
Campbell advised that hard, solid foods should be given at the age 
of seven months, when the infant should be allowed to gnaw at 
chop bones and chicken bones and to eat hard, leathery crusts, 
biscuits, sugar-cane, and certain fruits. In this way the child 
learned to masticate by instinct, and not till then should a limited 
quantity of the softer farinaceous foods be permitted. Through- 
out childhood, concluded the speaker, the bulk of the starchy 
foods should be in a form which would compel mastication, since 
that not only favored the development of passages and naso- 
pharynx, but further insured buccal digestion.” 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


“ CEMENT is finding ornamental as well as practical uses,” says The Engineer- 
ing and Mining Journal. “ By an ingenious scheme of pouring cement into 
damp sand, in a method analogous to the making of cast-iron, beautiful effects in 
sculpture are produced in concrete ; reproducing garden works and the statuary 
of Rome and Greece in the colors, form, and outline of the originals colored in the 
most beautiful way and giving the most artistic effects,and at an expenditure 
absolutely insignificant as compared with stone.” 


‘ALUMINUM is in many ways a wonderful substance, albeit in the natural 
world most of it is oxydized and turned to clay,” says The Electrical World and 
Engineer. “ Its avidity for oxygen is one of its most salient characteristics. It 
is said that we never see the metal, directly, in air, but always, and only, through a 
veil of superficial oxide, which forms on its free surface with marvelous rapidity. 
It is stated that ifa fresh surface of aluminum be prepared by scraping with a 
knife, the oxygen of the air runs in as fast as the scale is peeled off, and keeps 
close behind the knife-blade. If it were not for this superficial scale of oxide, 
which acts as a barrier to further action, the metal would burn up, or deflagrate, 
in air. The large amount of heat developed by thermit,a mixture of powdered 
aluminum with oxygen-giving substances, bears witness to the activity of the 
oxydizing process when completed.” 


“A FRENCH scientist has made many interesting observations on the behavior 
of various wild animals aboard ship,’ says The American Inventor. “ Those 
species whom one should naturally think would not object to a sea voyage are the 
most restless. The polar bear, he says, is the only one that takes to. the sea, and 
is quite jolly when aboard ship. All others violently resent a trip on water, and 
vociferously give vent to their feeling until seasickness brings silence. The tiger 
suffers most of all. He whines pitifully, his eyes water continually, and he rubs 
his stomach with his terrible paws. Horses are very bad sailors and often per- 
ish on a sea-voyage. Oxen are heroic in their attempts not to give way to 
sickness. Elephants do not like the sea, but they are amenable to medical treat- 
ment. A good remedy is a bucketful of hot water containing three and a half 
pints of whisky and seven ounces of quinine.” 


“ GENERAL surprise has been expressed at the earliness of the hour at which 
the result of the Presidential election this year was known all over the country,” 
says ‘he Electrical World and Engineer. “ The telegraph companies had 
made their usuai arrangements with wonted efficiency, but it is apparent that the 
wider diffusion of the telephone inthe last four years must be regarded as the 
great agency by which work of this kind is now done. Our observation has been 
that the news from the rural districts has become available as quickly as that 
from a city precinct, and hence the summation of the vote is the more quickly 
reached. This isa definite gain ina great many ways, and is another of the ob- 
vious benefits conferred by the electrical communication of news. It might be 
said that this year the universally fine weather helped materially, and that elec- 
tricity can not well claim all the dry roads any more than Republicans can assert 
a right to all the “ prosperity.” On the contrary, we opine that the independence 
of the electrical circuits of weather and other physical conditions should from 
now on render the early knowledge of election results something to be counted on 
with absolute confidence, and as being in itself a great safeguard against tamper- 
ing with the figures or the sanctity of the ballot. In 1884 the crowd howled for 
days around City Hall Square, New York, in agonized doubt over figures from up- 
State counties. In 1904 the sounder and the telephone had brought in the exact 
returns from the same regions to the same center of agitated hopes and fears 
within an hour or two, and the flash-lights notified millions of citizens around 
the country almost before the evening stars came out.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


WHAT INTEREST SHOULD A CHRISTIAN 
BANKER CHARGE? 


HIS question has come up for discussion as the result of a 
letter recently addressed to the editor of Zhe Sunday-School 
Zimes (Philadelphia) by a bank cashier. He stated that his bank 
often charged a higher rate of interest than was prescribed by the 
laws of his State, and he could not reconcile this part of his busi- 
ness with hisconscience. The editor thereupon solicited the opin- 
ion of a prominent Christian banker of the same State, who affirmed 
his conviction that money, like any other commodity, is worth what 
it will bring, provided the lender does not take advantage of a panic 
and extort exorbitant rates. His letter closed with advice to the 
cashier to follow his conscience, and the additional comment that 
his conscience seemed to “ lack financial education.” Readers of 
The Sunday-School Times are now participating in the contro- 
versy, and “a more interesting and thoughtful set of opinions,” ac- 
cording to the editor, “is not often read.” 

A New York lawyer thinks that “the law was made to protect 
the weak from the strong,” and should be observed. A Chicago 
business man asks the question: “Is it not possible that the ne- 
cessities of the borrower are very often so pressing that the lender 
can not resist the temptation to take advantage of them, and hence 
needs the restriction of a statute to help him in refusing to take ad- 
vantage of his neighbor’s extremity ?” 
quoted as follows: 


A bank vice-president is 


“In regard to lending money at a higher rate of interest than the 
legal rate, there are several considerations to be taken into ac- 
count: 

“1. There is nodistinct statement in the Bible that applies to the 
case that comes before the modern banker. If the command of 
Deut. xxiii. 19 [read Revised Version] applied to us and our cir- 
cumstances, we could not charge any interest at all. But we live 
in a commercial age, and it is just as fitting for us to lend a hun- 
dred dollars on interest as to loan a team of horses at two dollars 
aday. Even in the time of our Lord, interest was recognized as 
the natural increase of capital (Matt. xxv. 27). 

“2. The exhortation of Neh. v. 10 does not refer to the case in 
hand, for our friend the banker is not tempted to extortion, but is 
thinking only of a moderate rate of interest. Many men have bor- 
rowed money at twelve per cent., and by the use of the money 
made enough to pay the interest and have a large profit for them- 
selves. 

“3. It is perfectly proper to loan money at varying rates of in- 
terest, because the risk must be taken into the account as well as 
the value of the simple use of the money of which the bank de- 
prives itself for the time of loan. Risks certainly vary. It would 
be unfair for the bank to charge as much for a loan secured by the 
deposit of a government bond as for a loan secured by the note of 
two men whose property is all invested in a somewhat hazardous 
business. 

“4. For a bank to charge more than six per cent. interest in New 
York State may be a technical violation of the law, but it is not a 
real violation of it, for the law takes cognizance of the element of 
risk in determining the value of a loan, since it allows pawnbrokers 
to charge as much as thirty-six per cent. 

“5. The one who charges interest must satisfy his conscience by 
the law of love, just as the righteous tradesman does. A market- 
man can not sell fruit for just what he gave for it, and still show 
proper regard for his family. Upon some commodities he may 
make a living, and ask only twenty-five per cent. more than he 
paid, but upon others he must make an advance of fifty or one 
hundred per cent. in order to allow for losses. So the conscien- 
tious banker must make different prices for the use of money ac- 
cording to the circumstances.” 


The editor of The Sunday-School Times has this to say : 


“The opportunity of borrowing money at a fair rate of interest 
has been many a business man’s temporal salvation. It is nota 
curse, but a blessing. The abuse of interest and loan privileges is 
what makes the trouble, not their right use. . . . Money is worth 
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what the unmanipulated market rate indicates. An individual’s 
dire need must not set the rate for a loan; but the prevailing con- 
dition of money-abundance or money-scarcity may. And it may 
be set down asa general truth that normal rates are most profitable 
to the banker. For it must be remembered that the conditions 
from which high rates result produce scarcity of money to those 
who loan what are commonly known as deposits—the moneys left 
with the banker at the convenience of the depositor. With less 
money to loan, an increased rate is required to produce a normal 
income. In other words, high interest denotes scarcity of money. 
Or, as the old woman expressed it in her lament, ‘ Whenever the 
price of eggs goes up, my hens are sure to stoplaying.’ A banker 
who will administer -his money-lending in accordance with these 
principles, refusing to take unfair advantage of anything like panic 
conditions, and determining the rates for his loans as a Christian 
merchant would determine the selling prices of his goods, need not 
fear the dulling of his conscience.” 


UNION SEMINARY AND THE WESTMINSTER 
CONFESSION. 


“THE religious world has been deeply stirred by a recent unani- 
mous decision of the directors of the Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, to abolish the requirement that candidates 
for the faculty and board of directors declare their belief in the 
Westminster Confession. Along with this news comes the further 
information that Morris K. Jesup and Mrs. William Earl Dodge 
have each donated $120,000 to the seminary for the establishment, 
respectively, of a professorship of preaching and a chair of applied 
Christianity. Toa New York Suz reporter the Rev. Dr. Francis 
Brown, speaking during the absence of the Rev. Dr. Charles Cuth- 
bert Hall, president of the seminary, has made this statement: 


“The board of directors of the Union Theological Seminary 
have for some time been discussing the propriety of falling back 
upon the original charter obligations of the seminary in reference 
to the qualifications of directors and professors. 

“These obligations are fully expressed in the preamble of the 
constitution adopted January 18, 1836, and in the articles of incor- 
poration filed in 1839. These do not require a subscription to the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, which was a later provision and 
has since been removed. 

“The preamble in question says: 


It is the design of the founders to furnish the means of a full and thorough edu- 
cation in all the subjects in the best theological seminaries in the United States, 
and also to embrace therewith a thorough knowledge of the standards of faith and 
discipline of the Presbyterian Church. 


“This is the substance of the doctrinal requirements. 

“ Asa return to the original charter obligations implies a previous 
deviation from them, it should be pointed out that the deviation has 
been in the matter of amendments to the preamble and the consti- 
tution, for instance, by requiring a subscription to the Westmin- 
ster Confession and the omission of the requirement to teach the 
standard of the Presbyterian Church. This omission occurred 
probably on account of the thought that such a requirement was 
not necessary, in view of the requirement to subscribe to the Con- 
fession. 

“The recent action of the board of directors, in returning to the 
original charter obligations, does not alter the attitude of the pres- 
ent members of the board or of the faculty toward the Presbyterian 
Church and the Westminster Confession. It makes it possible in 
the future to have teachers who, altho they are not prepared to 
subscribe to the Confession, are earnest Christian men. For 
years past the seminary has had professors who are not Presby- 
terians, for instance, Prof. Charles Augustus Briggs, who is an 
Episcopalian, and Prof. Arthur Cushman McGiffert, who is a 
Congregationalist. : 

“The act of incorporation of the seminary says that ‘ equal 
privileges of admission and instruction, with all the advantages of 
the institution, shall be allowed to students of every denomination 
of Christians.’ 

“ All of us feel that the most important safeguard for the semi- 
nary and the assurance that it will not depart from the original 








plan is the character of the men constituting the board of 
directors. 

“It is true that the seminary has recently received gifts aggre- 
gating $240,000.” 


The Rev. Dr. Thomas S. Hastings, professor of pastoral the- 
ology and ex-president of the seminary, is quoted by the New 
York 7imes as making the following comment on the action of the 


directors : 


“This does not separate us from the general assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, for we were never amenable to the jurisdic- 
tion of that body. Time and again the general assembly en- 
deavored to exercise authority, but without success. Finally, we 
fought that out in the Briggs case, Dr. Patton taking the case for 
the general assembly and | having a share in our presentation. 

“So far as the Presbytery is concerned, the relations probably 
will not differ much. We have acted as we thought desirable and 
our graduates have not failed to obtain recognition by the Presby- 
tery, even tho we have been declared unorthodox. 

“There is no doubt that the amendment with relation to the 
Westminster Confession will result in many people helping us in 
our work as directors or teachers who could not before, because 
of their strong aversion to the Westminster Confession. Its elimi- 
nation from the constitution will be a very desirable move on this 
account.” 


The New York Suz says, editorially : 


“For a long time past the Union Seminary has been a sort of 
eclectic school of divinity and its teaching and influence have been 
of the liberal school of theological thought. They are far away 
from the spirit and the logic of the Westminster Confession ; but 
it is questionable if the separation is wider than that of contem- 
porary Presbyterianism generally. Dr. Patton, of the Princeton 
Theological Seminary, seems to be the only remaining represent- 
ative of the old school who is at all conspicuous and of eminent 
intellectual ability. 

“The New York seminary has simply followed the drift of the- 
ological thought during the last generation. Most of the pro- 
fessors who give the eclectic and very indefinite instruction of the 
Union Theological Seminary may be nominally of the faith of the 
Westminster Confession, or of the so-called ‘ evangelical ’ denomi- 
nations, apart from the Arminian ; but that is a mere accident, ap- 
parently. Unitarians, it seems, are excluded from the faculty, but 
reasonably they ought to be admitted. The scholarship there, of 
which Dr. Briggs has been an example, really eliminates the sec- 
ond person from the Trinity, and, moreover, the whole body of the 
faculty is practically Universalist. 

“But does not that make the Union Seminary all the more rep- 
resentative of the contemporary theological tendency? Its profes- 
sors might not stand the 
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to all, and it should be tied to no bond beyond the search for 
truth.” 

The Southwestern Presbyterian (New Orleans) also argues that 
the action of the seminary is a matter of small account, but its rea- 
sons for thinking so are entirely different from those of 7he /nde- 
pendent. “The seminary,” it remarks, “has for years past been 
posing in the name of Presbyterianism, which has practically re- 
pudiated it long since.” 


THE PRESENT EVANGELISTIC REVIVAL. 

RB’ a curious coincidence, the two most notable evangelistic 

crusades of recent weeks have been movements initiated, in 
one case, by Americans working in England, and, in the other 
case, by an Englishman visiting this country. The Torrey-Alex- 
ander campaign, which has been going on in England for several 
months, has been conducted on lines made familiar by the late 
Dwight L. Moody. It has been crowned by considerable success, 
but has met with severe criticism in some quarters. Mr. Dawson’s 
meetings in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, while productive of but 
slight visible results, are declared to have made a deep impres- 
sion. They represent an effort to apply new evangelistic methods, 
and have roused much interest in religious circles. 

Birmingham and Bristol have been the scenes of the latest mis- 
sions of Dr. Torrey and Mr. Alexander. A conflict of opinion as to 
the results achieved has led 7he British Weekly (London) to request 
ministers in these two cities to express frankly their views of the re- 
vival. Many letters have been received of widely differing temper. 
The Chicago /xferior (Presb.) offers this summary and comment: 


“It is plain to see that the ‘ personal equation’ has something to 
do with the views expressed. Here and there a pastor writes that 
he has received no uplift and no accessions, while another in the 
same neighborhood finds his prayer-meetings doubled, his mission- 
any activities quickened, and his church roll greatly lengthened. 
The increase there as here, and as truly now as in the past, depends 
quite as much upon the soil as upon the seed or the sower. One 
minister reports that fully one-third of the four thousand converts 
in Bristol were identified with the English church. Those who re- 
port the largest accessions find them gathered from their own Sun- 
day-schools and Christian Endeavor Societies, but confess that the 
ordinary means of the church had not brought these parties to a 
decision. One minister, in hearty sympathy with the evangelists, 
criticizes freely but kindly the‘ midnight missions’ and‘ children’s 
services,’ in each of which it was only too evident the hearers were 
not capable of rational decision, the children on account of imma- 
turity and the night tramps on account of intoxication. A carefu] 

survey of all the replies 





test of the Westminster 
Confession, but how 
many Presbyterian and 
‘ Evangelical’ preachers 
generally are now ortho- 
dox according to that 
standard, even after the 
trimming of the document 
by compromising revis- 
ion ?” 


The New York J/nde- 
pendent makes this brief 
comment: 


“It is not a great thing 
to make a fuss about, that 
Union Theological Sem- 
inary has gone back to its 
old constitution and no 
longer requires its trus- 
tees and professors to 
profess their acceptance 
of the Westminster Con- 
fession. It is an _ inde- 
pendent seminary, tied to 
no denomination, servant 


THE REV. R. A. TORREY, 











brings to mind the saying 
of the Savior that the 
kingdom of heaven is as 
the drawing of a net 
which encloses fish of all 
kinds, some to be gath- 
ered up and saved, and 
some to be again sorrow- 
fully committed to the 
sea. The evangelists 
have now begun a three- 
months’ campaign in 
Liverpool, where a taber- 
nacle accommodating 
. 7,000 was erected especi- 
ally for their meetings. 
The same almost over- 
whelming popular inter- 
est which has greeted Dr. 
Torrey and Mr. Alex- 
ander in other cities of 
the British Isles was evi- 
denced in the initial ser- 
vices at Liverpool.” 














MR. CHARLES M, ALEXANDER, 
Who have just begun a three months’ campaign in Liverpool. 


AMERICAN EVANGELISTS IN ENGLAND. 


Mr. Dawson defines his 
method (in 7he Homiletic 
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He has been conducting a series of meetings 
in Springfield, Mass. lyn. 














THE REV. W. J. DAWSON, OF LONDON, 


Who tested “the new evangelism” in a 
week’s campaign in Plymouth Church, Brook- 




















THE REV. DR. J. WILBUR CHAPMAN, OF THE 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


He has taken a prominent part ina “World’s 
Fair Evangelistic Campaign.” 














LEADERS OF NEW EVANGELISTIC MOVEMENTS 


Review, December) as “an evangelism which is united with the 
fullest culture and accepts the best results of the highest biblical 
criticism.” He declares that it was applied successfully in Brigh- 
ton, England, eighteen months ago, when members of the Free 
Church Council, “ministers of all denominations, laymen from 
every part of the kingdom,” marched a thousand strong through 
the streets, “stopping as they marched at theater doors and public 
houses, gathering together the loungers and the loafers and crowds 
of other interested people, until, when the procession returned at 
midnight, it numbered not less than three thousand persons.” He 
adds that his own church in London organized a revival along 
similar lines, and revealed “ unexpected depths of Christian fervor 
and enthusiasm.” Of Mr. Dawson’s own work in Brooklyn, a 
Boston clergyman, the Rev. W. T. McElveen, writes in the 
Boston Congregationalist (November 26) as follows: 


“Many more people will be influenced by these meetings than 
the audience of fifteen hundred that gathered nightly last week. 
‘ Colonel’ Sellers, the enterprising religious editor of the Brooklyn 
Eagle, says that their delivery department was not equal to the 
task of sending out the week’s papers containing the sermons and 
the discussions, and special help was required. Large numbers of 
the paper were sent daily to ministers and laymen in every State 
east of the Mississippi. 

“Then, too, many ministers of all denominations, and some from 
considerable distances from New York attended the meetings. 
Their souls were fed, their hearts inspired at this sort of ministers’ 
retreat. The spark of evangelism was fanned into a flame in many 
of their souls. They were made to see that the glory of the minis- 
try is apostleship. Many similar meetings will be held in the 
future as a result of the Plymouth Church meetings. 

“The messages were direct, practical, ethical, and spiritual. 
They abounded in literary and historical allusions, but the 
preacher spoke for a verdict. He asked his audience questions ; 
he pleaded with them. Mr. Dawson does not believe or preach 
that men are saved by magic. He does not talk of a mechanical 
salvation. Salvation to him isa reasonable process, and being a 
Christian is a reasonable service. He does not reduce the Chris- 
tian life to a system of observances. He does not discuss card- 
playing, theater-going, dancing, and the one hundred and one ques- 
tions about amusement. Christianity is the idealization of all 
life. It is not the suppression but the consecration of all material 
delights. It includes all culture. It is the harmonious develop- 
ment of all of our powers. The New Testament is not a code of 
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behavior, but a statement of basal principles. 
must be his own statute maker. 

“Mr. Dawson does not preach either the old or the new theol- 
ogy, tho there is no difficulty in discovering just where lie his 
sympathies. He is not emotional, save when he speaks of the 
wounded, grieving love of God. He is not funereal; often the 
audience smiles, occasionally they laugh—they laugh, however, at 
their own follies and inconsistencies. 


Every Christian 


“ As far as immediate results are concerned, they may seem dis- 
appointing. Very few stood for prayers, fewer remained for con- 
ference. Mr. Dawson’s preaching starts them to thinking; the 
life of their soul and its relation to God are worthy of their serious 
attention, they feel, after they have heard him. The very many 
humorists and ethical culturists in Brooklyn have had presented to 
them a gospel which includes all they enjoy and has something 
additional.” 

Two other evangelistic movements deserve mention in this con- 
nection. The first—a “ World’s Fair Evangelistic Campaign,” in 
which the Rev. Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman and many leading Presby- 
terian clergymen have participated—reports “five hundred meet- 
ings, an attendance of three hundred thousand, and five thousand 
who expressed a desire to begin the Christian life.” The second 
—a campaign in Springfield, Mass., conducted by Bishop Vincent, 
of the Methodist Church—is described by the Springfield Repud- 
lican as vigorous and effective. 


A NEW INTERPRETATION OF THE DOCTRINE 
OF THE SPIRIT. 


Stew purpose which Edward Mortimer Chapman has set him- 
self, in his volume entitled “ The Dynamic of Christianity,” 
is to discover “ the underlying principle which has given to Chris- 
tianity its tremendous vitality and its singular applicability to an 
ever-changing environment.” In the pursuit of this inquiry he 
starts with the premise that the “ Science of Christian Experience,” 
a paraphrase which he applies to the general term theology, “ must 
take impartial account of facts, not merely with willingness, but 
with the same avidity which marks other sciences. It must keep 
a multitude of its conclusions open. It must expect and welcome 
change and development.” In defense of his premise he writes : 
“It is quite true that change of position has been made unwill- 
ingly, and that a multitude of honest folk have contended that a 
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theological system that was capable of development could not 
really interpret eternal truth to the mind and hearts of men. But 
that is only to say that theology has not found herself exempt from 
the same hard conditions that have forced reconstruction in every 
other field of human thought. She has, like astronomy and an- 
thropology and medicine, been forced to discover some practicable 
path of progress between the rocks of dogmatism and the gulf of 
superstition. Nothing can be more profoundly unscientific 
than an a Priori denial of religious experience, or an unwillingness 
to give candid and unbiased attention to religious phenomena. 
Nor can anything bring true science into greater contempt than 
the refusal to regard the investigation of these phenomena and 
the generalizations which such investigation appears to justify as 
worthy of the best thought and endeavor which men can bring to 
the task; unless, indeed, it be an assumption on the theologian’s 
part that all the significant facts in his particular realm have been 
discovered; that investigation, except for the purposes of rear- 
rangement, is therefore futile; that the content of his budget of 
premises is fixed; and that its true work is merely to manipulate 
them in accordance with the well-worn processes of a deductive 
logic.” 


The line along which Mr. Chapman's inquiry is pursued is that 
of “a consideration of the present status of thought among. the 
rank and file of intelligent people upon the science of religious 
experience, upon religion as life’s guide and inspiration, and upon 
the relations of men to one another in society,” and the conclusion 
arrived at, after this survey, is stated in the following words : 


“The result of this inquiry served to emphasize the almost para- 
lyzing incoherence of popular thought upon these great matters 
which at the same time absolutely refuse to be banished from 
men’s minds. They represent some of life’s most immediate and 
insistent interests. They are restive under the zfse dixit of exter- 
nal authority ; yet the problems which they present have a singular 
affinity for Christianity. Wisely or unwisely, men,are always feel- 
ing that there is balm in Christianity’s Gilead for their religious 
and social wounds, if only they could get it applied. As Professor 
Peabody has put it, ‘ This is one of the most surprising traits of 
the Gospel. It seems to each age to have been written for the 
sake of the special problems which at the moment appear most 
pressing.’” 

Having stated his belief in “some central principle vital enough 
to be the resident force in a permanent and ever-developing influ- 
ence upon life,” the author asserts that principle to be Christ's 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit, or of divine immanence, a doctrine 
“sometimes neglected almost to the point of oblivion, and some- 
times maltreated into shapes of wild superstition.” His enunciation 
of the principle bears the semblance of a“ harmony”; but in his 


< » 


preface he warns the “casual reader” not to number him among 


the reconcilers of science and religion, for he doubts the application 
of the beatitude of the peacemakers to those who cry, “ Peace! 
” 


Peace ! His alliance of the doctrine 


of the Spirit with the scientific doctrine of evolution is as follows: 


where there is no quarrel. 


“ The evolutionary hypothesis provides us with‘ a principle that 
is essentially religious,’ for it is based upon the existence of a‘ Cos- 
mic Force’ or ‘ Power,’ which so far as we can see is omnipresent, 
It is resident in events. It is immanent in all departments of life 
and experience. It is self-consistent in its working. It appears 
to be future-regarding and purposeful in a large and comprehensive 
sense. Its methods seem to be rational in that, as soon as discov- 
ered, they issue a direct and immediate challenge to the human in- 
tellect. All this is only to say that the principle whose working we 
term evolution is a personal power. This has always been the 
claim of religion. It will become, I believe, no less really the as- 
sertion of science; for science, with an ever-increasing certainty, 
proclaims the doctrine of one universal principle of being, life, and 
development. It is impatient of any theory which would separate 


effect from cause, or remove the principle of life and development 
out of the universe in which the manifestation of its powers ap 
pears; or make the processes of its power fundamentally irra- 
tional. 

“We turn to the Christian religion to inquire if there be any cor- 
responding principle of power, immanent, resident, future-regard- 
ing, purposeful and rational, working by means of imperfect 
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instruments upon obdurate material for the attainment of large 
ends by means of a process of development. I believe that we 
find it in the often misunderstood and generally neglected doctrine 
of the spirit.” 


The author states that this principle “is one adapted to deliver 
men from fear and to clothe them with peace. It is a doctrine of 
universal religious application. Its truth not only makes appeal 
to the imagination, but is capable of apprehension by the reason 
and of translation into terms of conduct.” More specifically he 
enumerates : 


“1, It makes men at home in the present. 

“2. It gives wholesome elasticity to their ‘institutions, affording 
adequate room for growth in creeds, worship, sacraments, and 
polity. 

“3. It exalts reason into its true place as a chief agent of reve- 
lation. 

“4. It enables us to welcome the results of historical and phil- 
osophical criticism. 

“5. It makes clear the real religious status of every man who 
loves the truth and tries to do it.” 


The application of this principle to the most fundamental relig- 
ious concepts brings about some “new harmonies of revelation,” 
such as “the fact that the source and ground of all knowledge is 
one, and that every increase in knowledge is a revelation; dis- 
covery and revelation being but different terms for different aspects 
of the same experience.” The same may be said, he asserts, of 
“natural” and “revealed” religion; and also of the “natural” and 


the “supernatural.” “There is no room in the universe for any 


fundamental contradiction of experience, and everywhere the physi- 


cal is but an expression of the spiritual.” “ The ultimate source of 


authority,” he avers, “is not an objective thing, fixed, codified, and 
finished, but really existent in the spirit of unity and power.” He 
meets his presumptive critic with these words: 


“Objection will be made that the endeavor thus to coordinate 
our thinking upon religion and science looks in the direction of 
pantheism; but it has already been noted that while pantheism as 
commonly understood practically denies personality, the doctrine 
of a resident and executive spiritual power makes personality fun- 
damental. Some will say that the positions taken here are de- 
structive of much that has been counted vital and distinctive in 
Christianity. To which the only answer that need be made is that 
every item of genuine Christian experience is held to be significant 
and therefore sacred; that no great doctrine which has molded 
life is valueless or without vital meaning, and that such rearrange- 
ment of ranks as reenforcements necessitate is in reality a construct- 
ive process, even tho the old alinement suffer. If our discussion 
signify anything, it is that there is room in the Christian concep- 
tion of the universe and man’s place in it for all truth; that the old 
distinction between sacred and secular truth has no foundation ; 
that revelation and discovery are but different aspects of the self- 
manifestation of one efficient and self-consistent power; and that 
all life lived in the light and use of truth is sacramental.” 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE Rev. Dr. JoHN Watson (“Ian Maclaren’’) has announced his inten- 
tion of resigning the pastorate of Sefton Park Presbyterian Church, a year hence, 
when he completes twenty-five years of ministry. ; 


AT the annual dinner of the international committee of Young Men’s Christian 
Associations of North America, the Secretary of the Navy said: “I believe that 
I voice the sentiment of every railroad man in the West when I speak of the asso- 
ciation’s work among the railroads. It has been better for the railroads, better 
for the men, and best of all for the public. Under such management as it has 
now, the association is bound to progress.” 


THE death of the Rev. Dr. Benjamin F. De Costa in New York recalls memo- 
ries of one of the most remarkable “ conversions” in American church history. 
Dr. De Costa was sixty-eight years old, and had been for eighteen years the 
rector of the Church of St. John the Evangelist, New York, at the time that he 
decided to join the Roman Catholic Church. He became a Roman Catholic 
priest during his residence in Rome last autumn. The Catholic News (New 
York) is authority for the statement that “ his ordination to the Catholic priest 
hood was the joy of his life.” The same paper adds: “It is a fine tribute to him 
to know that a great many of his former parishioners when he was an Episcopa- 
lian minister, came to visit him frequently during his long illness and were among 
the dear friends at his funeral.” 
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FOREIGN COMMENT. 


TOKYO’S STAKE IN THE GREAT SIEGE. 


VERY great fort, every outwork, every redoubt in the main 
line of defense at Port Arthur has its Chinese name, its Japa- 
nese name, and its Russian name, if we may accept the results of 
a comparison of conflicting maps carefully made by more than one 
military expert in Europe. Since last August General Stoessel 
has, moreover, effected such modifications of the fort groups, by 
extensions of the lines of defense, as to render existing maps obso- 
lete. “The details and positions of these forts,” says the London 
Mail of the new line of works, run north and south by Stoessel’s 
orders, “are probably known only to the Russians and the Japa- 
nese.” Nevertheless, the Russians, as the military expert of the 
London 7zmes points out, could not have modified the principle of 
engineering upon which General Vernander designed the defenses 
of Port Arthur. The“ sectors of defense,” given as seven by some 
authorities and as only four by 
others, condition the problem. 
Not the number of forts cap- 
tured by the Japanese but the 
position of the fort in its par- 
ticular sector, and the relation 
of one sector to the sectors ad- 
joining, must be ascertained be- 
fore the state of affairs can be 
even approximately estimated. 
This is precisely the kind of 
information, and 
English organs, which is not 
forthcoming. It 


say French 
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is useless to 
speculate upon struggles in the 
Etseshan (or Itsushan or Itsz- 
shan) group of forts until the 
local situation as regards the 
redoubts, trenches, and minor forts in that portion of the main line 
of defense is more clearly revealed. The only definite conclusion 
at which European organs feel able to arrive is that Port Arthur 
is falling. The expert of the London 77mes bases this conclusion 
upon past experience rather than upon present circumstances, 
altho present circumstances are desperate enough from Stoessel’s 
point of view: 


“All sieges are in principle the same. The first stage is to in- 
vest or cut off the fortress from all communication with the out- 
side world. It must then be decided whether the place can be 
taken by assault, overcome by bombardment, or reduced by star- 
vation. Only in the case of weak or insufficiently provided towns 
can the first or third methods command success. There remains 
then the bombarding attack. At first the artillery of the defense, 
carefully placed so that its fire sweeps all the ground in front of 
the fortress, is immeasurably in the ascendant. The besieger then 
determines upon his base, or place from which he can bring up to 
the front his guns, ammunition, food, etc. A maritime Power 
will, if possible, select a port on the coast, such as Balaclava or 
Dalny. Thenext thing is todrive back the troops who are charged 
with the task of operating around, as distinct from those who are 
told off to defend the inside of the fortress. ...... 

“The next proceeding in siege work is to silence and take the 
secondary defenses. Then comes the attack on the main line. 
This is carried out by approaches in trenches, which are called 
parallels. In them are placed the breaching batteries. As these 
gradually obtain a superiority over the guns of the defense, sap 
work, or digging in the ground under protection of iron screens, 
sap-rollers, etc., becomes the only possible mode of progtfession. 
Now comes the crowning of the counterscarp, the rush from the 
third or last parallel, the descent into the ditch, the destruction of 
the kaponiers, or works of defense therein, the use of scaling-lad- 
ders, or the assault in mass through breaches made in the escarp 
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or actual wall of the fortress. 
undertaken by the Japanese.” 


All these operations have been 


There is, however, another aspect of the siege of Port Arthur 
upon which the military experts of European dailies comment with 
much definiteness—the Japanese strategical stake in the desperate 
game now being played. If the fall of Port Arthur is to be of any 
benefit to Oyama, from a military point of view, according to the 
Figaro’s expert, the event must not be long delayed. If Stoessel 
can manage to hold out in but two or three of his sectors of de- 
fense, Oyama’s plan of campaign will have miscarried, regardless 
of any further misfortunes of Kuropatkin. The proposition is dis- 
cussed somewhat more dispassionately by the military expert of 
the Neue Freie Presse (Vienna): 


“Port Arthur must have now attained the turning-point in the 
crisis. By means of a well-planned, comprehensive scheme, more 
adequate than ever, the attacks on the thoroughly shaken fortress 
have been resumed. In all previous struggles efforts have been 
directed against minor forts and outworks, with a view to the re- 
moval of impediments. The operations now in progress are di- 
rected against the main line of 
defense itself. The final assault 
has not, indeed, perhaps, yet 
commenced. Nevertheless, the 
maturely deliberated prepara- 
tions make it evident that we 
are witnessing no mere dash 
at a venture, but the last act in 
the attack upon a_ besieged 
place, a storming of breaches 
effected by artillery. If this 
should succeed, the fate of the 
fortress is decided and the first 
main feature of the whole war 
is at an end. 

“The capitulation of Port 
Arthur would influence the con- 
duct of the war in two important 
respects. For one thing, the 
despatch of the Baltic fleet 
would be deprived of its main 
object—the security of the naval stronghold. The continuation 
of the voyage could then indicate only a purpose to venture upon 
a decisive battle with the hitherto triumphant tleet of the Japanese. 
After gaining Port Arthur, however, the Japanese fleet would have 
sufficient time to prepare for the battle at sea, so that the only 
chance for Admiral Rozhdestvensky would be some happy ac- 
cident, a contingency upon which no nation would risk its last 
ships. Russia, therefore, would have nothing better to do than to 
order the return of her fleet to home waters, 

“On the other hand, the fall of Port Arthur would release the 
Japanese army besieging the place and enable it to take part in the 
operations before Mukden. The situation in this portion of the 
theater of operations shows to a certainty that neither belligerent 
has possessed an appreciable superiority of numbers over the 
other with which to begin an offensive general movement. Re- 
enforcements no doubt have reached both armies, but they can 
scarcely have been sufficient to make good the losses sustained. 
An appreciable increase of strength within a recent period could 
have been gained by Kuropatkin only through the arrival of Linie- 
vitch’s corps, while Oyama could attain it only as a result of the 
release of the besieging army at Port Arthur. The more numerous 
the reenforcements on the Japanese side, the brighter would, as a 
consequence, seem the prospect—to themselves—of attacking with 
success. If, moreover, Port Arthur were to fall in a short time, 
the situation around Mukden would be at once modified. Kuro- 
patkin would assuredly not await the arrival of the Japanese force 
from Port Arthur, but must make arrangements to withdraw his 
army from the Hunho and beat a retreat into the Tieling district. 
If, in the existing posture of affairs, he were to risk a battle against 
superior numbers, he would expose the army of Russia to decisive 
defeat, and put an end to the prospect of further opposition to 
Oyama’s advance upon Mukden. An effort of this kind, after a 
decisive Japanese victory, would ensue almost beyond doubt. 

“Only by threatening Harbin, the point of concentration of any 
newly arriving Russian forces, can the Japanese hope to constrain 
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their foes to consider negotiations for peace. Should Oyama at- 
tain this point, Vladivostok would become the objective of further 
Japanese operations. The purpose of the Japanese to push on as 
faras Harbin seems venturesome in view of the prolongation of 
the line of operations. Yet this circumstance loses much of its 
significance in view of the existence of the line of railway. Be- 
sides, the line of the Japanese, in their advance, would net be 
longer than the line of the Russians in their rear. It would bea 
Japanese line involving some thirty marches. The goal of tke 
operation is not unattainable and it is the only goal of which the 
attainment would lead to peace—were it a peace of only one year. 
It would have been made clear to the Russians that only bya 
termination of the war would it be possible to avoid a siege of 
Vladivostok and its consequences. Such a thing could only be 
conceivable, however, after the defeat of the Russian army at 
Mukden, a condition precedent to which, again, is the fall of Port 
Arthur. 

“Upon the fate of this fortress, accordingly, hangs not alone the 
destiny of the Baltic squadron but the outcome of the battle at 
Mukden and, in the last resort, the prospect of the continuation of 
Japanese oftensive operations.”— 7vanslations made for THE LIT- 
ERARY DIGEST. 


AN ENGLISH INDICTMENT OF JAPANESE 
MILITARY CAPACITY. 


B* no interpretations of the diplomacy and strategy of the Rus- 
so-Japanese war has more attention been attracted than by 
those of “Calchas,” the mysterious contributor to 7he Fortnightly 
Review (London). His identity has long been a matter of specu- 
lation in the London press, the range of his information on world 
politics and the preciseness of his military allusions having sug- 
gested the guess that he may have been military attaché of some 
British legation or embassy in recent years. However this may 
be, his latest contribution to the subject upon which he is nowa 
recognized authority takes the form of a bold indictment of Japa- 
nese military capacity. “Calchas,” it is true, has a poor opinion 
likewise of Russian military capacity; but this, he argues, adds to 
the effectiveness of an indictment of Japanese military capacity. 
Japan, he feels convinced, has disappointed some high hopes: 


“The Japanese have done much, but it has been far short of 
what seemed open tothem toachieve. Neither theynor any other 
nation can ever have a more favorable opportunity to emulate the 
marvelous success of their German teachers in 1870. There has 
been no Metz and no Sedan. Port Arthur will fall, but the de- 
fenders will divide all the honors of courage and ability with the 
besiegers, and General Stoessel’s defense of the fortress, hopeless 
as it appears, will rank, as a magnificent feat of arms, with Mas- 
sena’s memorable defense of Genoa. It is certain that the five 
months’ resistance offered at Port Arthur has seriously disarranged 
the original design of the Japanese plan of campaign. In the con- 
test of sea-power the Russian fleet, it will be admitted, has been 
handled with irredeemable incompetence. But Russian sea-power 
has been held suppressed rather than destroyed. Not a single 
Russian battleship has been sunk in action. Five out of six re- 
main in Port Arthur, and altho they are probably doomed they 
may still, if resolutely handled, make a sail for their lives. The 
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conditions of the sea struggle are, of course, a question apart. 
Japan is absolutely compelled, in view of the contingencies of the 
future, to economize her naval material and to exercise the most 
scrupulous caution. But the Russian squadrons, when brought to 
action, have retreated with the minimum of destruction, and even 
the Japanese sea operations, tho they can never hope to meet in 
serious conflict an enemy more irresolute and maladroit, have been 
marked by a singular want of final decisiveness.” 


Tested from the standpoint of results, “ Calchas ” sees, in a word, 
nothing Japanese to praise : 


“Upon land, however, we have a similar phenomenon, but in a 
more remarkable degree, and there is no similar choice of expla- 
nations. The course of the campaign justifies the impression that 
in one quality, and that one the least mechanical but most vital 
factor in the conduct of war, the military capacity of our allies 
shows some unexpected and significant limitations. Japanese 
leadership is rated higher or lower by British and foreign critics 
according as personal sympathy with the cause and the character 
of our allies is warm or Jacking. But no observer of the war and 
no expert of note, judging it from a distance, has pretended that 
Japanese leadership is equal, or anything like equal, to Japanese 
morale and Japanese organization. The campaign has been a 
continuous chain of‘ soldiers’ battles.’ With the strategical in- 
itiative in their hands to an extent that no belligerent in any other 
of the great wars of modern times has ever enjoyed, the Mikado’s 
generals have shown no excellence in strategical power and 
strategical invention. We are in presence here of a military para- 
dox among the most singular imaginable. Upon the one hand, we 
have unbounded daring in the individual, a devouring verve and 
concentration in the act of attack,‘ the unconquerable will and 
courage never to submit or yield,’ the ancient Asiatic indifference 
to the sacrifice of life in detail. But, upon the other hand, the col- 
lective movements of the Mikado’s armies have been inconceivably 
slow, cautious, and careful. The Japanese leaders, prepared to 
spill blood like flowing water for a tactical result, have shown an 
unmistakable disinclination to risk the existence of an army as a 
whole for a strategical result. Here it is evident we are upon an 
interesting line of inquiry. Marshal Oyama, unlike Admiral Togo, 
is not rigidly compelled to economize his material; and the gen- 
eralissimo and his colleagues, upon the contrary, have resorted in 
every emergency to a terrible expenditure of life as the readiest 
solution of any immediate problem. This is military stoicism ; 
but it is not military science.” 


By way of illustration, our English critic directs attention to the 
vicissitudes of General Stackelberg : 


“That officer marched deep into the Liao-tung Peninsula, with 
40,000 men—a superior Japanese army in front, another upon his 
left Hank, and with his right flank exposed to the sea. This seemed 
certain suicide to French and German, as well as to British, mili 
tary opinion. Defeat was certain; extrication in case of defeat 
almost hopeless. But it was at Telissu as at the Yalu and Liao- 
yang. Stackelberg was severely defeated, but neither surrounded 
nor pursued ; and his escape was even more remarkable in its way 
than Kuropatkin’s, and surprised the world the more, as it does 
not appear to have been aided by any qualities of General Stackel- 
berg’s own. It was now that the lack of strategical energy 


and elasticity in the Japanese movements began to be distinctly 
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suggested. General Kuropatkin, in the mean time, was compelled 
to risk a perilous delay by remaining at Hai-cheng, within twenty 
miles of the sea. But no strong effort was made to utilize that 
fact by forcing a decisive action. General Kuropatkin was pushed 
slowly back, concentrating all his outlying forces as he went, until 
he reached Liao-yang. Then the great battle of the land campaign 
was inevitable. But four months had elapsed from Kuroki’s cross- 
ing of the Yalu. General Kuropatkin’s forces were now heavily 
increased, completely concentrated, and posted in the situation 
chosen and prepared by the Russian commander-in-chief himself 
as the most formidable imaginable. Strategy, as has been said, 
aims at compelling a hostile enemy to fight under the most unfa- 
vorable conditions. But Japanese strategy, at the end of the 
seventh month of the war, had ended in bringing on the main en- 
gagement under conditions the most advantageous to the Russians. 

“That the consequences were not disastrous to the Japanese 
cause was due to the sheer incomparable fighting heroism of the 
Japanese soldier, with whose just praise the world rings, but was 
not in the slightest degree due to Japanese generalship. Marshal 
Oyama, as all eye-witnesses are agreed, made a faulty distribution 
of his forces. Covering his own communications with excessive 
caution, he never attempted to bring a decisive force to bear upon 
the decisive point. General Kuroki made the obvious movement 
against the Russian communications with insufficient numbers. 
General Kuropatkin at once flung the mass of his strength against 
that movement, checkmated it, and nearly crushed it. But Japa- 
nese leadership had no resourcés when brought up, not by any- 
thing in the shape of the unexpected, but by the very contingency 
which ought to have been reckoned for in the most elementary cal- 
culations. The Japanese soldier was at once called upon to save 
the situation for his generals, and military stoicism was again a 
substitute for military success.” 


RUSSIA AND ‘*MR. ROOSEVELT’S” PEACE 
CONFERENCE. 
W HEN Theodore Roosevelt invited the nations to a parlia- 
ment of peace, he “was not unmindful,” to quote the 
words of Mr. Hay’s official despatch, “ that a great war is now in 
progress.” 
is Russia. 


Neither, it is evident from European press comment, 
She is inferred to be unable to see how the subject of 
a great war “now in progress” can be excluded from the delibera- 
tions of philanthropists who would still the beat of the alarming 
drum. The psychology of Russia’s reluctance to be concerned— 
just yet—in “ Mr. Roosevelt’s peace conference,” as some Euro- 
pean dailies are beginning to term it, is realized, they think, by the 
President of the United States. Hence, we are told, the analogy 
drawn in Mr. Hay’s official despatch between the situation existing 
in the Far East and the state of war involving Spain and this re- 
public at the time of the suggestion of the first Hague conference. 
Mr. Hay wished Russia to note that the peace conference would 
have to do with absolute, not relative, international ethics, no ref- 
erence being made to anything mundane of an embarrassingly con- 
temporary character—not even, the Berlin Aveuz Zeitung says, 
“in the Philippines.” 

The point, says the Paris Figaro, is too subtle for the Muscovite 
mind. Russia, according to the French organ, can not detect 
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Mr. Hay’s Spanish-American 
analogy at all. the 
Spanish-American War, France 


During 


transmitted Spain’s desire for 
peace prior to the formulation 
of the Czar’s suggestion for the 
original Hague conference. 
Russia’s circular convoking that 
conference was issued only after 
The 


Paris Gaudlois, mouthpiece of 


the conclusion of peace. 


one of the grand ducal groups 
in St. Petersburg, gives what 
must be deemed an authorita- 
tive expression of the imperial 
attitude toward the peace con- 
ference: 


“It seemed, on the one hand, 
rather difficult for the imperial 
Government to reject in prin- 
ciple a project destined to com- 
plete the noble work of which 
the Czar was the most convinced 
apostle and the most ardent pro- 
moter. But,on the other hand, 
did not the state of conflict be- 
tween Russia and Japan make it 
incumbent upon the St. Peters- 
burg cabinet to decline the in- 
vitation of the United States ? 

“The Russian Government, 
rising above all personal con- 
siderations, and desirous not to 
hinder the continuation of an 
essentially humanitarian and, 
from every point of view, nec- 
essary work, has not hesitated 
to give its entire assent to the 
assembly of an_ international 
conference in the future. It 
has simply requested that the 
meeting be postponed, lest it 
interfere with the progress of 
events in the Far East. 

“ These considerations are too 
well founded for the Powers 
consenting to the conference 
not to find the request of Russia 
reasonable. Moreover, it would 
be difficult to imagine the del- 
egates of Russia seated around 
the same table with the dele- 
gates of Japan at a time when 
Russians and Japanese were 
fighting one another in the Far 
East.” 


The association of ideas 
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whick Mr. Roosevelt and his Secretary of State are most anxious 
to avoid is the very thing that would assert itself should the con- 
ference meet before the war ends, says the Manchester Guardian : 


“He[Mr. Hay] was careful not to use language connecting the 
settlement of the present dispute with the proposed conference, 
and yet it is quite clear that the two are connected in his mind as 
well as in Mr. Roosevelt’s. Is it possible to doubt that they will 
be similarly connected in the minds of every representative who 
attends the conference ? And when men are in session, day after 
day, discussing the methods of preventing the horrors of war in 
general, is it possible that they will not also discuss the means of 
ending the horrors of a war that is actually going on between Pow- 
ers both of whom, we should hope, will have representatives at the 
Congress ? Surely not. Whatever may be the subjects for dis- 
cussion tabulated in the program, the mind of every one present 
will be driven constantly in the same direction.”—7Zyvanslations 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


GREAT BRITAIN BETWEEN FRANCE AND 
RUSSIA. 

, MPEROR WILLIAM is ina state of uneasiness, the Lon- 
don Spectator sees excellent reason to believe, and the oc- 
casion for this is a source of gratification to the British weekly. 
The Hohenzollern has noted the growing cordiality between Great 
Britain and France, and, as “ William II. is always seeking to iso- 
late France ”—France returning the compliment, we are further 
assured, by trying to isolate Germany—the result is an “irritated 


suspicion” in the imperial mind that “Great Britain, with its 


world-wide power, is swerving toward the Dual Alliance.” 

The fact of the “ swerving” is undeniable, according to both the 
Paris 7Zemps and the Paris Journal des Débats, the highest French 
journalistic authorities on world politics. The effect upon the 
war, upon the negotiations following the war, and upon the diplo- 
macy of all the great Powers can not fail, they think, to be con- 
siderable. “We have the determination to be more attached than 
ever to those who are our allies and our friends,” declared M. Eu- 
géne Etienne, leader of the “foreign and colonial group” in the 
He added 


(and his position as a probable futttre Minister of Foreign Affairs 
has led to much comment upon the remark in the Paris press): 


Chamber of Deputies, in the course of a recent debate. 








AVE, C#SAR! 
(Dedicated to the gallant defender of Port Arthur.) 


(“‘ The honor of the Russian Eagles is untarnished, and to avoid further blood- 
shed humanity desires with one accord the surrender of the heroic remnants of 


the garrison.”— Times, November 12.] —Punch London). 
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“ We must not think for a single moment of abandoning an alliance 
which is dear to us. . . . We are and we shall remain the allies of 
We are the friends of England, and we wish to still 
further strengthen this sentiment because we hope that we shall 
perhaps be able some day to bring about an understanding between 
England and Russia.” 


Russia. 


Whereupon the Paris correspondent of the 
London 77mes, known to speak with far more than the average 
journalist’s authority upon so delicate a point, alludes to one im- 
portant consideration : 


“The French are themselves too loyal to Russia to suspect or to 
suggest that England could be disloyal to her Japanese ally. In 
all the conversations I have had lately with French statesmen— 
and I have had a good many—I have been struck with the reason- 
able view they take on this particular subject. They know per- 
fectly well that England will abide by her obligations to Japan, 
just as they themselves will abide by their obligations to Russia, 
but, when once Russia and Japan have made peace, it is expected 
that, unless one or the other be compietely annihilated, which is 
not likely, they will themselves live on friendly terms and establish 
relations which will avert all serious conflict for a long time to 
come. When that has been done, Russia’s policy toward England 
is likely, for obvious reasons, to be a good deal more pacific than 
before the war. The situation would then, perhaps, be such as to 
admit of a better understanding with Russia, and there would be 
ample scope for the friendly offices of France. I should be much 
surprised if that were not the light in which M. Etienne regarded 
the possibility of an Anglo-Russian rapprochement.” 


In reply to which the Journal des Débats says: 


“There are two points to consider in these reservations: in the 
first place, the eventual attitude of England as ally of Japan; next 
the eventuality of new Anglo-Russian incidents. As regards the 
first point, it is evident that it would be necessary to renounce all 
hope of amelioration of Anglo-Russian relations if it were believed 
that England might yet be led practically to take sides in favor of 
Japan in the present war. But thisseems very unlikely. Nothing 
in her treaty of alliance obliges her to do so, since Japan has only 
a single enemy to face and as everything indicates that this situa- 
tion will not be modified. As regards fresh unfortunate incidents, 
it is always pcssible for one to be brought about. But the way in 


which former ones have been adjusted is an encouragement to be- 
lieve that others will be disposed of without much more difficulty.—” 
Translations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON’S **‘ AUTOBIOGRAPHY.” 


THE YOUTH OF WASHINGTON. By S. Weir Mitchell, M.D. 
Price, $1.50. The Century Company. 
HE time actually covered by Dr. Mitchell's book (which appeared 
4% serially in The Century Magazine) ends with Braddock's defeat; 
but the frequent reference to persons and events in the momen- 
tous later years of Washington's life gives to the work the effect of in- 
cluding the whole. The book is ‘‘in the form of an Autobiography”? ; 
that is its one original, its daring, fea- 
ture. It begins and ends with what 
purport to be two extracts from Wash- 
ington’s diary. In the first, written 
at Mount Vernon in 1797, after his 
second presidential term and two 
years before his death, he is repre- 
sented, while reflecting on his past 
life, as recalling a question of his 
former aide-de-camp, Colonel Tilgh- 
man, if he did not think there was 
something previdential in the way 
each period of his life had been an 
education for the next. Feeling this 
to be true, and now having leisure 
—deeming it fitting, too, in a man 
who has little to look forward to and 
much in retrospect—he resolves to 
write down, by the aid of his old 
diaries, and for his own eye only, an 
account of his youth for the purpose 
of verifying the aide’s view. This account forms the book. The second 
pretended extract from the diary, dated December 7, 1779, leaves us to 
infer that Washington’s death a week later occurred without his having 
determined the disposition of the manuscript, which (in accordance 
with his previously expressed wish that, in case of accident to him, it 
should not be made public ‘‘ for a long time’’) is now first published. 

The wratsemblance of Dr. Mitchell’s book is convincing. Its opening 
sentences have just the tone of some of Washington's diaries and notes, 
Washington's literary style is well imitated throughout—tho the gram- 
mar and spelling are usually correct. The tendency to philosophize, 
indeed, strikes one as at times perhaps rather marked for Washington, 
even with his fondness for maxims; and several attempts at humor— 
clumsy tho they are—suggest query. Still, when we know certain traits 
exiSted in a personage, imagined .expressien of them»slightly in excess 
of what we have actually had does not greatly jar. The picture given 
is from the life: the Virginia country gentleman, administering his es- 
tate, surrounded by the several branches of his family and his friends, 
repeatedly leaving home at the call of combined interests, finally gladly 
returning thither and there reviewing his youth while full of memories 
of his maturity and early old age. The picture is given the proper per- 
spective by two London letters shown to Washington in Braddock’s 
time by Lord Fairfax. One of these frankly states: ‘‘It is our way to 
despise other nations and even our own blood if it has the enterprise to 
cross the seas.’’ Lord Fairfax’s verdict on Braddock, by the way, is 
worth quoting: ‘‘ An intelligent fool, George, is the worst fool. 
telligence feeds his folly.” 

The book adds no fact to our knowledge of Washington's life; it sheds 
no new light on his character. The sole result is that we have, as the 
fruit of clever mental gymnastics, a piece of writing that, Washington 
might have composed but did not, No one knowing Dr. Weir Mitchell 
or his literary work will doubt that, having undertaken todo this, he 
has done it well. The only questionis (as with most compositions of 
this sort), was it worth doing at all ? 


Cloth, 290 pp. 
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A VOLCANIC ROMANCE. 


On Etna. By Norma Lorimer. 


Cloth, 336 pp. 
Company, New York. . 


Price, $1.50. Henry Holt & 
OME two years ago Norma Lorimer’s ‘‘ By the Waters of Sicily” 
S proved afresh, simple, and agreeably humorous book in which was 
breathed a vivid and sympathetic feeling for that ancient island. 
The guide-bookish touches were not too baldly bestowed and a slight 
love-story was the pleasant decoy that led the reader from place to 
place. ‘*‘On Etna” is a love-story whose setting is the same Sicily, but 
the love-making dominates everything else. Fromaliterary standpoint, 
it is not as good as its predecessor, but it is entertaining. In its floridity 
it smacks of the ‘‘ young lady who writes,’’ and altho there are some 
well-put thoughts and good descriptive passages, the note is more 
forced and the substance thinner, 
The motif and color are different enough from the usual thing, however, 
to make ‘On Etna” enjoyable despite its shortcomings, relative or abso- 
lute. A beautiful English girl, Ceres Carresbrook, has come toa castello 


on her father’s large estate of ‘' Misterbianco.”’ She is full of eagerness 
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and romance. Twenty armed servitors are the castle’s guard, and Mark 
Sandemans is the young man who looks after the business. He falls 
promptly in love with the girl, but this is so subordinate to the grande 
passion of the story that it lags superfluous on the stage. That is far 
more Sicilian. The Mafia flourishes in Sicily and the lava courses of 
Etna are its favorite habitat. Among the truly celebrated banditti is 
one known by the flattering sobriquet of the ‘* well-beloved.” 

A prince, poor and dissolute, has fallen in love with Ceres’s prospects. 
as her father’s daughter, and makes love to her in the Sicilian fashion 
by abducting the damsel with the assistance of the banditti with whom 
he is ‘‘in.” ‘The ‘‘ well-beloved ” chances to be the bandit to whom this 
diplomatic mission is entrusted. He is such a courtly, considerate, and 
effulgently handsome man, besides being a perfect Hercules, that no 
wonder Ceres succumbs. But she treats him very haughtily, of course, 
and there are few ‘‘ passages’’ of wooing. 

Mark Sandemans disguises himself as a goatherd, and gets into their 
company by bearing the ransom which has been demanded from Ceres’s 
opulent sire. He ultimately betrays the ‘‘ well-beloved” to the caradi- 
niert. Ceres rises to the occasion by telling some robust lies to save 
the *‘ well-beloved,” but in vain. He is thrown into prison and she is. 
returned to her papa. One feels that the author has undertaken a dif- 
ficult thing in trying to make a matrimonial combination between a re- 
doubtable leader of the Mafia and a slip of an English girl fresh from 
school. The two are ‘‘On Etna,’ but cold lava streamsvare the lasting 
result of that volcano’s emotionality. What does happen to the twain 
the book must tell. 

Some insight is afforded into Sicilian manners and habits, and light 
thrown on the attitude of the community toward the Mafia. Altho the 
story is light and improbable, the love interest is absorbing in its char- 
acter. 


A VIVID PICTURE OF BYGONE DAYS. 


LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE TUDORS. 


. By Sir Walter Besant. 
pp. Price, $7.50. 


LE : D Cloth, 415, 
The Macmillan Company. 


ITHIN the spacious covers of this book will be found a very mine 
\ of information concerning the period covered. Beginning with 
the first of the Tudor kings, Henry VII, the author follows 
the reigns of Henry VIII and his respective children, Edward VI, Mary 
and Elizabeth, closing with the latter's death. The author nominally 
confines himself to the Tudors, but he is continually pulling himself up, 
so to speak, in the effort to keep London happenings from running 
into general national history. Naturally, he finds it almost impossible 
to picture all the momentous changes which flitted over the face of 
London town without drawing comparison between the Tudor period 
and those periods. which preceded it. -Hence .there.are copious quota- 
tions from the old chroniclers, including Stow, Holinshed, Walsingham, 
and Bale, not to mention comments of foreign travelers in England. 

It is truly a wonderful picture of London's awakening from the repose 
of long-established habit of thought and plurging into the most strenu- 
ous mental activity it has ever known 
before or since. Not that English- 
men in the bulk really did any think- 
ing for themselves; they were only 
rebelliously ready to assert them- 
selves against certain abuses of the 
long established order. Listen to the 
wail of one of the old chroniclers: 


‘*T judge this to be true and utter 
it with heaviness, that neither the 
Britons under the Romans and Sax- 
ons, nor yet the English people under 
the Danes and Normans, had ever 
such damage of their learned monu- 
ments as we have seen in our time. 
Our posterity may well curse this 
wicked fact of our age; this unreason- 
ing spoil of England's most noble an- 
tiquities. How many admirable man- 
uscripts of the fathers, school-men, 
and commentators were destroyed by 
this means? What number of histor- 
ians of all ages and countries? The 
Holy Scriptures themselves, as much as these gospellers pretended to 
regard them, underwent the fate of the rest. If a book had a cross 
on it, it was condemned for popery, and those with lines-and circles 
were interpreted the black art and destroyed for conjuring. And 
thus, as Fuller goes on, Divinity was profaned, mathematics suffered 
for correspondence with evil spirits, physic was maimed, and a riot 
committed on the law itself.”’ 











SIR WALTER BESANT. 


Mr. Besant makes us see these things as if they were passing before 
our very eyes—this transition from the easy, merry England of the 
olden time into the self-assertive England out of which emerged the 
modern spirit. The change was terrible in many of its aspects. ‘* The 
Church had taken over to herself the whole Medizval charity.” We 
may see the working of her open houses, their feeding of the sick, the 
unfortunate, and the lazy. With the suppression of monasteries came 
the closing of all hospitals. The city made an effort to care for its 
freedmen and the guilds and companies for their own; but who was 
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gs, because there were no journalists to publish the things they 


1e ‘‘masterless men and women,” the ‘ vagabonds”'? 


the author says, ‘‘we know nothing and cannot estimate 


sufferir | 

saw, and the sick and poor lay unheeded and starved and died unknown 

and uncared for in the dirt and misery of the Tudor slum. Of the 
evlect t, and ignorance which caused the plagues, sweating sick- 

nesses, and other ‘ visitations of Providence ’’ which swept periodically 

over London, the author gives graphic description. 

The book enables us to see clearly why Elizabeth made so many laws 
for the punishment and suppression of rogues, vagabonds, and master- 
less men—the result of her father’s handiwork at confiscation. And yet 
how effectively he compels our admiration for the masterfulness of those 


Tudors, their bravery in the face of danger, moral or physical, the 





qualities w 
No book 


strength and weakness, the coarseness and 


lich made the people devoted to them despite their tyrannies! 
reader the 
femininity, the finesse 


has ever brought better before the eyes of the 





thie 
and the humanness, of Elizabeth. But at the end we are left as much in 
doubt as all unbiased historians leave us as to the real character of this 


masterful ‘‘ Virgin Queen.” 


AN ENGLISH DUMAS. 


THE ABBESS OF VLAYI By Stanley J. Weyman. Cloth, 423 pp. Price, 
$1.50. Longmans, Green & Co. 

R. WEYMAN’S deft hand is seen almost at its best in this his 

1 latest work. With Mr. Haggard he was the first to revive the 

old novel of adventure, and he always feels at home upon French 

soil. But of late he has aimed at something more than mere adventure. 


Instead of the clash of swords, he tries to picture the clash of tempera- 
In the present volume, for 
instance, the final struggle of wills 
between the Abbess of Vlaye and the 


ments, and is often remarkably successful. 








man she trapped into becoming her 
husband is admirably portrayed. So, 
too, M. des Ageaux, the hero, shows 
a nice discrimination of means to an 
end in his treatment of the old count 
and his children, tho among these 
Bonne, who in some sort is the hero- 
ine, and her brother Roger do not 
leave a very deep impress upon our 
memory. 

The story tells how M. des Ageaux 
was ordered by Henry IV. to regain 
possession of Vlaye under penalty of 
losing the tenancy of Penigorve, and 
a time limit was given for the task. 
Thanks in large measure to the in- 
trigue of the Abbess of Vlaye, he suc- 
ceeds in his task after undergoing 
all sorts of adventures on the way. 
The interposition of a family friend, the Duke of Joyeuse, is used time 
and again to get him out of difficulty; but Joyeuse himself is an attrac- 
tive, striking character, mixing up the consolations of religion with the 
joys of fighting. The scene in which, after having killed the Count of 
Vlaye, he orders the retainer out of the room and then sinks, in an 
ecstasy of religious devotion, beside the corpse of the man he had 
killed, is more than usually impressive. On the other hand the final 
scene of the book, wherein the same corpse is placed upon the war- 
horse of the count, armed cap-a-pie, and thus led to its last resting- 
place, is unnecessarily melodramatic and somewhat out of tone with 
the general spirit of Mr. Weyman’s work. 

Altogether, a notable achievement which will only help to confirm the 
impression that in Mr. Weyman we have the nearest reproduction in 
English of old Father Dumas, If he only possessed the Frenchman's 
humor! 




















STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 





DAVID AND URIAH—REVISED VERSION. 


THE Sin OF Davip. By Stephen Phillips. 


[ Cloth, 141 pp. 
The Macmillan Company. 


Price, $1.25 net. 
R. STEPHEN PHILLIPS has hitherto shown a quasi-parasitic 
tendency in his dramatic attempts. He has chosen some well- 

known world story like that of the Odyssey, of Herod and Salome, 

of Paolo and Francesca, and dressed it up in dramatic form with an opu- 
lence of diction and a world of imagination that have fairly dazzled his 
readers at least, if they have not particularly attracted large theatrical 
audiences. In this further instalment of his dramatic works, Mr. 
Phillips takes a new departure,tho he still recognizes his depend- 
ence on the legends of the past. In the present instance it is the episode 
of David's life connected with Uriahthe Hittite for which Mr. Phillips 
finds a modern parallel. The new story is the same as the old with 
adifference. The soldier-husband, who in this case is sent to his death, 
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is displayed in somewhat heavy lines as a Pharisee of Pharisees, and so 
far some of our indignation at the sin of David is mollified. The story 
pursues its course, and the young son of the modern analogue of David 
dies a mysterious death, which leads to a confession on David's part to 
his wife, and her determination to leave him, and then her somewhat 
sudden and unexpected reversal of 

ond 


eves. 


hat her sec- 
dead child's 
This is modernity with a ven- 
geance, and on the whole we prefer 
the simple pathos of the original story. 
Still, it must be remembered in Mr. 
Phillips's that in an Oriental 
state of society the feelings of the 
woman were taken as nonexistent. 
On the whole, Mr. Phillips has suc- 
ceeded in giving a very dramatic ring 
to his incidents, the end of the second 
act being especially effective. Asthe 
condemned husband rides clattering 
away, 


decision seeing 





on 
h 


husband has the 


favor 





his would-be successor reads 
from the Bible the story of David 
and Uriah. This would make a very 
effective ‘‘curtain.’’ On the other 
hand the long-drawn-out colloquy be- 
tween the husband and wife at the 
end of the third act would have to be acted with exquisite skill before 
it could be effective on the stage. The language of the play is some- 
what chastened compared with the earlierefforts. There is something 
of the direct simplicity of a Ford in the style, and very few of the 
quaint Elizabethan conceits with which Mr. Phillips used to favor us, 
His language is not so ornate, but it is no less effective as poetry. Still, 
purple patches are fewer, and the book can scarcely be read as most 
of the preceding dramas can, merely for its poetry. What he has 
gained in dramatic force Mr. Phillips has lost in poetic beauty. 





STEPHEN 


PHILLIPS, 


BRILLIANT FRENCH WOMEN. 


DAMES AND DAUGHTERS OF THE FRENCH Court. By Geraldine Brooks. 


Cloth, 290 pp. Price, $1.50. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 
ISS BROOKS has taken ten of the French women who have made 
M careers for themselves and have become known to the whole 
world as types of the Gallic feminine character, and made pleas- 
ant résumés of their lives. They will prove interesting mainly to those 
not already familiar with the sweetly vivacious and witty Marquise de 
Sévigné; the intellectual and sensitive Mme. de la Fayette, the de- 
voted friend of de la Rochefoucauld; the practical and strong Mme. 
Geoffrin, a plebeian with an aristocratic salon, which she governed like an 
empress ; the sad-fated, passionately loving Julie de Lespinasse, whom 
Mrs. Humphry Ward has turned into a novel, ‘t Lady Rose’s Daugh- 
ter’’; the heroic and classic figure of Mme. Roland; the blithe, gifted 
portraitist, Mme. Le Brun; the stately and imperious Mme. de Staél; 
the loveliest woman since Helen, as gracious as she was fair, Mme- 
Récamier; the less well-known singer, 
Mme. Valmore; and the literary mon- 
daine, who has chronicled Napoleon 
the First’s court, at which she was 
lady-in-waiting to the Empress Jo- 
sephine, Mme. de Rémusat. 

Portraits accompany each of the 
sketches. The account of Mme. 
Roland very much‘ longer than 
arry of the others, but not the most 
interesting. The last two are the 
least inimportance. Mlle. Lespinasse 
and Mesdames Geoffrin, La Fayette, 
and Récamier are noted as creators of 
salons, and the salon is that little 
kingdom which aclever, brilliant, and 
fascinating woman of France makes 
most peculiarly her own. Mme. de 
Sevigné and Mme. de la Fayette were 
trained, so to speak, in the Hétel de 
Rambouillet, but had much serious- 
ness, despite the former’s sprightly vein, which secured her against 
its affectations and miaiseries. None of the dames Miss Brooks has 
selected for her affectionate treatment can be called précieuses. 

There are many interesting things told of each, and no matter how 
much one has read about characters such as these, he is likely to find 
some new and entertaining points in their treatment by a new pen. It 
may be safely said that Sainte-Beuve’s papers on these same ladies will 
not suffer by contrast, and that they supply a more acute analysis of 
their respective characters. But Miss Brooks is reliable in what she 
gives, and entertaining in her manner. 
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Millions of Dollars for Improvements in Richmond Borough, New York City, 
As New Ferries, Rapid Boats, Public Buildings, Libraries, Parks, etc. 











TWO PLANS FOR INVESTMENT—ONE WHOLLY NEW—BOTH GOOD. 
PLAN NUMBER I. 


A Ghristmas Presont for Your Wife, Your Boy, or Your Girl 


A Copartnership Investment 


In Real Estate in New York City—The GREATEST and MOST RAPIDLY GROWING City on-Earth. §@ Lots to sell in Wester- 
leigh, a Most Attractive Residential Part of the Borough of Richmond, New York City. 960 Investment Certificates at $50 each, 


amounting to $48,000. 
ONLY $5 A MONTH FOR 10 MONTHS 


Will pay for one of these Certificates and will give you an interest in this valuable Real Estate. ‘IN UNION THERE IS STRENGTH.” 
NO PREFERENCE—ALL SHARE ALIKE. 








EDWIN MARKHAM, Author of ‘*The Man With the Hoe,’ etc., says: ‘‘ Westerleigh, Borough of Richmond, New York City 
charming suburbs of New York City.’ 
EDWARD J. WHEELER, Fditor Literary Digest, says : ‘ Westerleizh is an excellent place to make a home ¢ 
FLORENCE M. KINGSLEY, Author of ‘ Titus,”’ ‘‘ The Transfiguration of Miss Philura,” etc., says: “‘ 
Westerleigh ~ = ead in the United States... . delightful i in every way .. . . yo 
beautiful heights. . The longer we live in Westerleigh the better we like it.”’ 


, is one of the most 


d rear a family.” 


I doubt if you can find another community like 
u must come and see it for yourself and I know we shal! have another neighbor on these 





MARVELOUS GROWTH 
$140,000 During 1904 for Improvements 


During the last 15 years about 1,500 lots have been sold in Westerleigh 
(Prohibition Park). 

Westerleigh is building up rapidly and solidly with nice residences. It has al ll 
improvements : as gas, electric lights, sewers, city water, church, large public school 
building (being built to cost $92,000), nearly 150 houses (five now building)— large 
demand for houses—not a vacancy, several miles of granolithic sidew alk A miles 
laid this year), trolleys, etc. No assessment for any of these improvements. More 
than $140,coo for improvements this year. 


Copartnership Plan 


The object is to form:a company or for a number to join together and buy all or 
a part of these 50 lots and hold them for the natural rise which will give to all 
interested a handsome profit, with absolutely no risk. There is no risk n buying 
real estate in any part of New York City. The prices of these lots are much lower 
than prices of lots in other parts of New York City farther from the Office dis 
Now is an excellent time to invest.* 





Each person buying one or more of these Certificates at $50 each will own one ane ; —— 
part, or one share, in the number of lots purchased by the Company. That is, as tte nee ae erp cee meet. ag Restipuse to Wosteatete’s 
“om —_ - sa shares, if 50 lots were purchased, each Certificate would be the Pack 7 . Author of “Titus,” ete.” “The Literary Digest.” 
1-900 0 ne whole 

fhe plan is simply a partnership in the purchase of a number of lots. There is 
no. It is as safe as Government bonds, better than life insurance or savings- Plan Number 2 or Alternate Plan 
nks ‘ ? . ie 

There can be no question about profits, if we consider the enormous growth of (Remember that plan No. 2 will not in any way conilict with plan No. 1. The 

New York City. - numbér of lots that is sold on plan No. 2 will reduce the number of lots to be 
| allotted to plan No. 1.) 
Richmond Borough 
Richmond Borough i is®one of the five boroughs or districts of New York Ci Instalment Purchase 


It lies immediately south of Manhattan Borough. Those who prefer to buy one or more lots individually can do so on easy terms. 


Our aim is to reach all, those who have much to invest and those who have litue, 
with equal chances to make profits. The only difference, in one case a company 
buys, in the other the individual, both at the same prices. 


How to Invest 
Send your order for one or more Certificates with $5 first payment. The future 


payments will be $s,a month for each Certificate ordered (if more than 3 Certificates $5 DOWN AND $1 A MONTH ON EACH $100 THAT THE 


are ordered by one person, special terms; that is, payments will be spread over a 


longer time). LOT COSTS ; a, Papi . 
Certificates, if ordered at once, will reach you in time for Christmas FREE LIFE INSURANCE—NO INTEREST FOR TWO YEARS 
What better Christmas present for any one? —NO TAXES FOR TWO YEARS. 





ALL LOTS ARE 40 FEET WIDE EXCEPT A VERY FEW 
PRICES INSTALMENT TERMS—FOR PLAN NO. 2 





Holiday Special Discount Prices Send $5 with your order for one or more of these 
2 Lots at $400 each - List price $450 lots as first payment on the purchase. The future 
Sw) a ae aaa Bee payments will be only $1 a month on each $100 that 
eet ee Ee: - ee 800 the lot costs, beginning February 1st, 1905. ‘That is, 
2 as 1,906 “ 7 ie 1’300 if you select a $600 lot, send $5 with your order, the fu- 
Bo ae 19488 re Seve 0 he ture payments will be $6 a month beginning February 
moe gee - " ** 1,600 1st, 1905, etc. 








Some of the People Who Live in or Own Property in Westerleigh 


icon Markham, author of ‘‘ The Man with the Hoe,’’ etc.; A. M. Harris, PROPERTY HIGHLY RE- 
anker ; 


een ee | | seers . NO. SALOON 
Fitzgerald, D.D.; I. K. Funk, D.D., LL.D., Pres. Funk & Wagnalls Co. ; sy? . 

ce Sarr Ee, — 5S. Leoaie, B.D. ne og i Wheeler, CAN EVER. COME INTO 
Rg eg ele FO eg Sh 

Prosecuting Attorney for Richmond “ecw H. C. Horton, Bus. Mgt £x- WESTERLEIGH. 


gineering Magazine, and hundreds of others. 


OFFICERS OF THE COMPANY: B, F. FUNK, Pres.; 1. K. FUNK, Pres, of FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Treas.; ROBERT SCOTT, Sec’y 


Make all Checks, Drafts or Money Orders payable to I, K, Funk, Treasurer 


Address, NATIONAL PROHIBITION PARK COMPANY, West New Brighton, Borough of Richmond, New York City 
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What Better 


XMAS GIFT 
FOR MEN 


Than This ? 
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SAFETY RAZOR SET 


WITH SEVEN BLADES 


Made of Best 
English Silver 00 
GEM SAFETY 


Razor Steel 
Consists of a 
RAZOR frame (silver, triple plated) 
all latest improvements, and 7 fine 
English cutlery steel blades, made and 
tested by experts—ONE FOR EACH 
DAY IN THE WEEK—in a dainty, 
genuine morocco leather case, spring 
lid, satin lined—handsome finish 
throughout. A constant reminder of 
the donor, Must be seen to be ap- 
preciated. Call and let us show 
you this exceptionally attractive and 
desirable holiday specialty, or we 
will send set complete FREE OF 
CHARGE, securely packed to any 
address on receipt of the price 
$9.09. The “GEM”? ts the reliable 
safety razor, as thousands testify, Gives 
a cican, close, delightful sh: ve at ary 
time, anywhere, with positively no 
danger of injuring the tenderest skin 
Cleaned instantly. Cannot get out of 
order. At all leading dealers, 


Remit by check, money order or 
registered mail. Booklet free. 


GEM CUTLERY CO. 


DEPT. N., 34 Reade St., New York, 
2 d’ts E. of B’way; Block from City Hall sq. 








Boody, McLellan @ Co. 


Bankers 
57 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Members of the New York Stock Exchange 


ORDERS EXECUTED FOR CASH 
OR ON MARGIN 


Interest allowed on deposits subject to cheque 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Poughkeepsie New Haven 
Bridgeport and Brooklyn 


Albany 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST is in receipt of the follow- 


ing books : 


Surgical Treatment of Bright’s Disease.” 
M. Edebohls. Frank E. Lisiecki.) 
| “New Tables of Stone.”—Henry 
(James H. West Company, $1.50 net.) 
“The Strategy of 
Spearman. 


George 





M. 


Simmons. 


Great Railroads.’—Frank H. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons $1.50 net.) 


“A History of Criticisms.” George Saintsbury. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., vol. iii., $3.50 net.) 


(Dodd, Mead & 





* Raiderland.”—S. R. Crockett. 


Co., $2 net.) | 
“ Scroggins.”—John Uri Lloyd. (Dodd, Mead & 

Co. $1.50.) 
“Makers of Songs.”—Anna Alice Chapin. (Dodd, 


Mead & Co., $1.20 net. 
“With Kuroki, in Manchuria.” 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.50 net.) 
“ The Age of Innocence.’—Walter Russell. (Dodd, | 
Mead. & Co., $2 net.) } 


Frederick Palmer. 


“The Marathon Mystery,”’—Burton E. Stevenson. | 


(Henry Holt & Co., $1.50 net.) 
Charles Franklin Dunbar; 
ed. by O. M. W. Sprague. (The Macmillan Company, 


$2.50 net.) 


“Economic Essays.” 


“ Thackeray in the United States.” 
Wilson. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $10 net. 


Walter L. 


James Grant 


“ Personal Hygiene.” Pyle. (W. B. 


Saunders & Co., $1.50 net.) 


“ Beauty Through Hygiene.” — Dr. Emma E. Walker. 


(A. S. Barnes & Co., $1 net.) 
| “The Christian’s Relation to Evolution.’— Frank- 
}lin Johnson, (F. H. Revell Company, $1 net.) 

“ The Land of Riddles.’”—Dr. Hugo Ganz. 
& Brothers, $2 net.) 

“ Witchery Ways.’”’—Amos R. Wells. 
|} mus Co.) 


Harper 


Henry Alte- | 


| “ Her Fiance.” 
mus Co. 

“The Middle Ages.”’ 
ger Brothers, $2 net.) 


Josephine Daskam. (Henry Alte- | 


Thomas J. Shahan. (Benzi- | 


“ Chuggins.”—H. Irving Hancock. 
Company.) 

“ A National Idol.” 
Altemus Company.) 


(Henry Altemus | 


Charles Felton Pidgin. (Henry 





“ Biennial Report of Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of Iowa.”— Richard C. Barrett. (B. Murphy.) 


“The Lost Faith.’—William T. Browne. (Peter 
Eckler, $1.) 
* Still on the Search.’’— George Otis Draper. (Peter | 


Eckler.) 
**Modern French Songs.” 
Edited by Philip Hale. 


i. 
$2.50) 


Bemberg to Franck, vol. 
(Oliver Ditson Company, 





“ Songs by Thirty Americans.” — Edited by Rupert 


Hughes. (Oliver Ditson Company, paper $1.50.) 
“ Modern French Songs.”—Georges to Widor, vol. ii. 
Edited by Philip Hale. 
$2.50.) 
*“An Outline of Municipal Government.’’—George 
Arthur Ingalls. (Matthew Bender, $0.75.) 
“Toasts and Tributes.” (Rhode & | 
Haskins, $1.25.) 
“ Toasts.”’—Compiled by W. M. 
Publishing Company.) 
“ The Eve of War.” 
| lishing Company $1.25.) 
| « Winning His Way to West Point.”— Captain Paul 
B. Malone. (Penn Publishing Company.) 
“In Doublet Hose.”’— Luch Foster 


| (Penn Publishing Company, $1.25.) 


Arthur Gray. 


(Penn | 


Rhoads. 


W. Bert Foster. (Penn Pub- 


and 


“Your Future.’—Lela Omar. (Penn 


| Company.) 


Publishing 


“Mistress Moppet.”—Annie M. Barnes. (Penn Pub- 
lishing Company.) 





COPARTNERSHIP INVESTMENT 
CERTIFICATES, 


A novel plan for investment in New York City real estate. | 





THE LITERARY DIGEST 





(Oliver Ditson Company: | 


Madison | 


| See Christmas offer, page 813. \ 
Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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VIBRATION-ABSORBING 
RUBBER HEELS 


Ever feel how thick, leathery, callous, and 
hardened your heel is? That's caused by 
the jar of your step in walking. 

Now, your heel is connected directly with 
your spine. 

Ite receives the full shock of each step and 
passes it on to your spine. Each jar is felt 
right up your spine to the crown of your 

ead. 

Hence, each step affects the spinal nerves. 

Now you can protect this flesh cushion and 

our spinal nerves with Morgan & Wright 
Rubber Heels. 

They absorb all the vibration. 

Just as a sponge soaks up water. 

The impact of your step is deadened be- 
fore it reaches the heel, consequently your 
spine never feels it. 

Instead of a jarring, solid crash, each step 
becomes springy, vigorous, and comfortable. 

Your heel is soon free from callousness, 
soreness, and hardness. 

And the jarring strain is taken from your 
spine and nerves. 

The Morgan & Wright Rubber Heel is . 
uncommonly durable. 

We make each rubber heel ourselves. 

Specify them when ordering. 


ta 


MORGAN & WRIGHT 
CHICAGO 
















DIAMO 









ON CREDI 
DON'T e222 


for Christmas money. Use 
the Loftis System and make 65 0) 
the work of 8100. You may select any ©" 
Diamond or Watch from our Christmas ™ 
Catalogue and have it sent on approval. If you like 
and want to keep it, pay one-fifth of the price and send 
the balance to us in eight equal monthly payments. 
Guarantee with every Diamond. Exchanges allowed at 
anytime. We have been awarded the Gold Medal at 
the St. Louis Universal Exposition in competition with 
exhibitors from all over the world. Please write for 
Illustrated Catalogue. It costs nothing to examine our 
goods. We pay express charges. 

BROS & co Diamond Cutters and 
LOFTIS e «9 Manufacturing Jewelefte 


Dept. P-41, 92 to 98 State St., Chicago, Li. 


Send for this 


Print your own cards, circulars, &C- 
Press $5. Small newspaper press 8. 
Money saver. Print for others, big profits. 
Typesetting easy, printed rules sent. 
Write to makers for catalog, presses, type 
paper, &c, THE PRESS CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 
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A Word to 
Shoe Buyers 


To protect the shoe-buying public 
from deception and to afford an easy, 
yet inconspicuous, means of identi- 
fication, all Dienond Fast Color 
Eyelets have been marked with a 
small diamond < slightly raised 
on the face of each eyelet. 

When buying shoes, if you wish 
to feel assured that the eyelets will 
always look new, never change 
color, and will never 
turn brassy no mat- 
ter how long or 
under what condi- 
tions the shoes be 
worn, or what price 
you paid for them, find the dia- 
mond «> on the eyelet. 





This is a small item, but an important one, 
particularly as the retail shoe price is not 
changed by it. You can afford the best when 
zt costs you nothing extra. . 

Samples that will show you the 


Diamond, and a booklet telling 
how they are made, mailed free. 


United Fast Color Eyelet Company, Boston, Mass. 
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mq on honest | 
made REVOLVER? | 


thats Safle to use and 


Simple in construction} 
Write for Catelogue 42 ! 























FRENCH—GERMAN 
SPANISH—ITALIAN 


“Siang ie 


LANGUAGE 
PHONE- 
METHOD 


Combined with 


The Rosenthal 
Common Sense 
Method of 
Vy, 5 Practical Linguistry 
The Latest aud Best Work of Dr. Richard 8, Rosenthal 
YOU HEAR THE EXACT PRONUNCIATION OF 
EACH WORD AND PHRASE. A few minutes’ practice 


several times a day at spare moments gives a thorough 
Eoatery of conversational French, German, Spanish, or 
alian, 








Send for testimonials, booklet, and letter. 
International Language-Phone Method 
1103 Metropolis Bidg., Broadway and 1fth St., N.Y, 
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“Smiles in Rime.” 


: E. W. Mumford. ,(Penn Pub- 
lishing Company.) 


“The Dog.’—John Maxtee. (Penn Publishing 
Company.) 

“ Andy.”—Lucile Lovell. (Penn Publishing Com- 
pany.) 


“ Two Legends.”— Mrs. B. C. Rude. (Mills Brothers 
Publishing House.) 

“ Betty Wales, Freshman.” 
Publishing Company $1.25.) 


Margaret Warde ( Penn 


“Finding a Fortune.”— Horatio Alger, Jr. (Penn 
Publishing Company $1.25.) 

“ Graphology.”—Clifford Howard. 
Company, $0.50.) 


Penn Publishing 


“ Astrology.” 
Company, $0.50.) 


M. M. McGregor. (Penn Publishing 


“ Epitaphs.”’—Frederick W. Unger. 
ing Company, $0.50.) 


(Penn Publish- 


“Spiritual Experience and Theological Science: 
A Reconciliation.”—Charles Cuthbert Hall. (The 
DeVinne Press.) 


“With Puritan and Pequot.’ — William Murray | 


Graydon. (Penn Publishing Company, $1.25.) 


“ Her Secret.’—Mary A. Denison. (Penn Publish- 
ing Company, $1.25.) 

“ The Whirligig.’—Evelyn Raymond. 
lishing Company, $1.25.) 


(Penn Pub- 


““ Songs from a Georgia Garden.’’— Rebert Leveman. 
(J. B. Lippincott Company, $1.00.) 

“The Songs of an Egyptian Peasant.”—Heinrich 
Schaefer. (J. C. Hinrichs, Leipsic, paper.) 

“The Sacred Hymns.”’—-Alexander Mazoni. (Henry 
Frowde, New York, $3 net.) 

“Twice a Man.”—Clark H. 
& Co.) 

“Life in Sing Sing.”—By Number 1500. 
Merrill Company.) 


Bronson. (Bronson 


( Bobbs 


“Elements of Botany.’”—J. Y. Bergen. (Ginn & 
Co. $1.10.) 

“ The Oriental Rug Book.”— Mary Churchill Ripley. 
(F. A. Stokes Company, $3.00.) 


“Magnolia Leaves.”—Mrs. B. C. Rude. (C. W. 
Moulton.) 
“The Lace Book.’”—N. Hudson Moore. (F. A. 


Stokes Company, $5 net.) 
“ Early Western Travels.”—Reuben Gold Thwaites. 
(A. H. Clark Company.) 


“The Story of Little Jack Sprat.”’—Pictures by | 


Frank Adams. (A. C. Armstrong & Son.) 

“Christmas at the Zoo.”—Harry B. Neilson. (A. 
C. Armstrong & Son.) 

“The Buccaneers.’—Henry M. Hyde. (Funk & 
Wagnalls Company, $1.20 net.) 

“Phe Measure of a Man.’”’—Charles Brodie Patter- 
son. (Funk & Wagnalls Company, $1.20 net.) 

“ The Ojibway.”—Joseph A. Gilfillan. (Neale Pub- 
lishing Company, $1.50.) 

“ Tonda.”— Warren K. Moorhead. 
Company, $1.50 net.) 


(Robert Clarke 


“ Homophonic Vocabulary in Ten Languages.”—C. 
B. Waite. (C. V. Waite & Co., $2 net.) 


CURRENT POETRY. 
What Little Saul Got, Christmas. 


By JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 


Us parents mostly thinks our own’s 
The smartest childern out !— 
But widder Shelton’s little Saul 


ee 


Our Hand Book on Patents, Trade-Marks, etc., 
sent free. Patents procured through Munn & 
Co,, receive free notice in the 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
MUNN & CO.. 357 Broadway, N.Y. 
BRANCH OFFICE: 361 F St., Washington, D. C, 
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HAVE tried to make my advertisements 
plain; to make them state facts ; to convey 
to the reader’s mind, in the fewest possi- 
ble words, just what I was trying to ac- 
complisk — which is this: I 

want you, if you smoke, to 
test my cigars entirely at my 
risk. 

Some men seem to think 
there is a catch somewhere, a 
‘‘nigger in the woodpile,” if 
you please. There is none, 
How could there be? You 
have the cigars and the money. 
You are atliberty to send me 
wh:chever you see fit. But to 
make the matter stronger, I 
have attached a coupon to this 
advertisement which, if you 
will cut out on the dotted lines, 
you will readily see is a con- 
tract that I cannot. well 
dodge. 

On the flap label of every 
box of Shivers’ Paneteia Cigars 
appears this 


GUARANTEE 
We guarantee that Shivers’ 
Panetela Cigars are clean, clear, 
selected long Havana filler, and 
sele.ted genuine Sumatra wrap- 


per. 

Herbert D. Shivers, Inc. 

Could any man afford to put 
that guarantee on his merchan- 
dise, over his signature, if it 
was a lie? Would you? . 

Ido not know of a cigar the 
equal of this that retails for less 
than tencents. I manufacture 
evéry cigar that I sell, conse- 
quently snow of what they are 
made and how they are made, 
something that the mere dealer 
cannot possibly know. 

My only possibility of con- 
tinued success is re-orders, and 
the best evidence that I can 
here give is that I am receiving 
them in constantly increasing 
numbers. 

My factory is close to the 
business centre of one of the 




















largest cities in the United . 
States. It is open to my cus- a 
tomers, who are cordially in- anctelas 

| vited to call and see the cigars B= PS 

| made. 
eee a ea es a Cut on this line 

CONTRACT 
Herbert D. Shivers, 
906 Filbert St., Phijadeiphia, Pa. 

Dear Sir : 


You may ship me, carriage prepaid, ane hundred 
of your Panetela cigars under the following condi- 
tions; lam to have the privilege of smoking ten 
of the cigars, and if, for any reason, | am not 
pleased with them, 1 am at liberty to return the 
remaining ninety by express, at your expense, and 
there is to be no charge for the cigars consumed. 
if I elect to keep the cigars, 1 agree to remit the 
price for them, $5.00, within ten days. 





I enclose my business card as an evidence of 
| good faith on my part. 
| L. D. 12-10-04 Cut on this line 


Write me, if you smoke. 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS, 
006 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FRUITBOOK 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit. Send for our liberal terms of distri- 
bution to planters.—Stark Bro’s, 


NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION, 


Make your novel, poem, essay, monograph, as good as 
you can—then send it to the Bureau to be made even bet- 
ter. Skilled Revision; letters of detailed Criticism. 
Established in 1880—unique in position and success. Dr. 


L. D. 12-10-04 













Titus M. Coan, 70 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. Circular M. 


Headers of Taz Literary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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"HE spirit of Christmas is to be 

found in the home that is kept 

clean, sunshiny and wholesome, with- 
out the drudgery of hard work. 

Many a heart-sick person is only 
work-sick. When you lighten labor, 
you lighten the heart. 

Borax makes housework easy 
simply because it makes the water 
SOFT, as Nature intended it should 
be for washing and cleaning things. 


20-MULE‘TEAM 
BRAND BORAX 


just about doubles the cleansing power 
of soap and water. It should be used 
in the toilet, bath, laundry and house- 
cleaning. Be sure you get the purest 
and best—20-Mule-Team Brand. 
For sale at all drug and grocery 
stores in 14, }4 and |-lb. packages. 
PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. 
New York Chicago 





San Francisco 








OTIS H. KEAN, INC., N. ¥, 





Ordinary eye-glasses 
fee] as though they 
would jump off any 
minute. They don’t 

hold the lenses prop- 
erly and are shaky be- 
sides. 


Shur=On 


Eye-glasses 


are steady and comfort- 


able, and hold the centre of 
the lenses directly before the 
eyeballs. Hold firmly without pinching. 


All shupes at all opticians’, Used with any nose-guard, 


** Shur-On ” on every pair. 

Valuable book free 

Helpful suggestions on the care of the eyes, Send 

us the name of your optician and get this book free. 

E. KIRSTEIN SONSCO., Department E, 
Established 1864. Rochester, N. Y. 





















an Inde- 
pendent,Portable ~ gas plant at 
your service. It makes and burns its own gas 
and produces a more brilliant light than electricity 
or acetylene. It costs but a trifle to maintain. 

No Crease, Dirt, Smoke or O° ~r. Agents Wanted. 

THE BEST LIGHT €O., 92K. 5th St.,Canten,0. 
Owners of Original Patents. 
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Beats all 7 know about ! 


He’s weakly-like —in p’int 
But strong in word and dee 
And heart and head, and sna spunk 
And allus in the lead 
Come hones’ by it, fer } 
Afore he passe d awa 
He was a leader--( Lord, I'd like 
lo hear him preach te 
He led Azs flock : he led n praver 


Fer spread 0’ Peace —and whet 
Nothin’ but War could 
Was first to lead u 





So little Saul has g 


s they occur 


= 
— 


Things jes a 
And sister Shelton’s proud 
As he is proud o her! 
And when she “ got uy 
And little playn 
\ Chris’ mus-tree,—they ever’ 
Was there but little 


ates all 
saul 


Pore little cha} was sick in bed 


Next room; and Doc was there, 


And said the children might file past, 
But go right back to where 

Che free was. in the settin’-room. 
And Saul jes laid and smiled 

Ner couldn't nod, ner wave his hand, 
It hurt so— Bless the child! 


And so they left him there with D« 


And warm tear of his Ma’s 
Then—suddent-like—high over all 
Their laughture and applause 
They heerd, “I don’t care war you git 
On yer old Chris'mus tree, 
. ry. a 13 1 
Cause /' am got some pin 4 é all Naint, — 
I’m got the pleurisy 
J. mop 


A Call to the Mountains. 


LETTER ft HN BURROI HS ROM 


DE 


T called you once to the sea, 


Come now to the mountains; 
: ap 

Climb the earth’s ramparts with me, 
her fountains. 


Drink deep at 


’ 


On the food that you Jove make merry 


Forget erind anda griet 


In the red and the tang of the berry 
The bronze of the leaf 
Chestnuts are ripe on the bough, 


And the burrs all 


Fora tramp with you 


are bursting ; 
John, I vow ! 


thirsting. 


Iam hungering anc 


Come, John, or you'll be t 
rhe birds wait your | 
One of them. hearing 

Flashed forth 


from its hil 





See, it is searching fe 
On the bare bout 

Pecking, and looking askew, 
Its small head coe 


And yonder a stray win 
A great hawk soars 
The lakelet gleams ana glitte yi 


The high wind roars. 


Nearer, from field and thicket, 
Come musical calls ; 

The tinkling clear note of cricket, 
Chime of ripples and falls 


From the meadow far up to the height 
The leaves all are turning ; 
By the time you have come to the sight 


John of Birds, tarry not till 
The first wild snow-flurry ; 

Voices of forest and hill 
Cry hurry and hurry! 


—from the Critic. 


The world will be blazing and burning 








NEW YORK CITY 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


| 


| 


is the greatest and most rapidly pong city on earth. 
You can share in the profits of its wonderful 


growth. See 
Christmas offer, page 813. 
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Reflects the 
World’s 


Progress 


The SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is a mirror that reflects 
once a week every interesting item of world news, No 
paper is so broad in its scope; none 80 valuable to the 
person who would be conversant with the world’s 
affairs. 

The SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN searches every corner 
of,the earth for news that is interesting to every one 
who wants to bein touch with the world’s progregg, 
Its correspondents are of every race and nationality, 
$3,000 would not pay the subscription price of the paperg 
that contribute a part of the information you getin the 


Scientific 
American 


for §3.00a year. Everything newin science and art; 
every new discovery and invention; the latest infor. 
mation of industrial development and scientific re- 
search —all are told in a bright, interesting way. 

Lawyers, ministers, merchants—men of every pro- 
fession, of every business pursuit—benefit by reading 
the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. 

The subscription priceis $3.00 a year. In addition we 
offer to new subscribers, for a short time only 


Scientific American Reference Book 
FREE With One Year’s Subscription. 


This Reference Book containg 
60,000 facts—accurate, down-to- 
date, complete. Condensed from 
H great encyclopedias and overa 
ton of government reports, it is 
the most reliable and exhaustive 
book ever published. Anything 
you want to know, on any sub- 
jectinany part of the world, can 
be referred to instantly. Hand- 
somely bound, it will not be sold 
forless than $1.50 a copy. Sub- 
scribe now to the SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN and get the Reference 
Book free, and in addition 62 
numbers of the brightest most in- 
teresting paper published. A full 
| prospectus of the Reference Book 
Hand a copy of the ScrenNTIFIc 
| AMERICAN sent on request to any 
address. Write to-day. Address 
Subscription Department G, 

Remit $3.00. 


MUNN & CO., Publishers, 
368 Broadway, N. Y. 


i get one for $5.00 that would give results us 























you knew that you could ge e results « 
} quickly and accurately as a $375.00 machine, wo "t you get it? 
} The Locke Adder will do this and more. It adds, subtracts, multiples, 


and divides, 


Cannot make mistakes, 
Size, 4x 10¥ inches. Price, 85.00, pre- 
Write for FREE booklet. AGENTS WANTED 


Cc. E. LOCKE MFG. COMPANY, 
4 § Walnut St., Kensett, lowa, 
. x 7 vvrertryr:e 
be oeoe363 ¢ ‘fs 
eee ex ce locnt 
2 J « ire. Go 


Of oe al 
**Buy a Locke Adder to save 
GUARANTEED 


5 WATER BONDS 


Write for Circular L, and New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, and Pittsburgh bank references. 


MUNICIPay, C- 
ACEO )”o 
COrpoRATION 
OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL - 7 $200,000,00 
JAMES 8S. KUHN, L. L. McCLELLAND, 


President. Sec’y and Treasurer. 
WANTED Educated men of business ability, 
* teachers or professional men pre- 
ferred. Weekly salary or guarantee paid. Give age, qual- 
ifications, reference. Dopp, Mrap & Co., New York. 
California, Washington, Oregon, 


CHEAP RATES Colorado. e secure reduced 


rates on Household Goods to the above States for intend- 
ingsettlers. Write for rates. Map of California free. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT CO., F-355 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Computes nine c« 
| Capacity, 999,999,999, 
| 7 > 
paid in U. 8. 


rylumnns at once, 








your brain.” 
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A Song of Christmastide. 
By Ernest NEAL Lyon. 00 S ar ware 
Heaven lendeth goodly gifts to thee, — 


Thy Fortune-shield rang silverly ; 
A fruitful field and golden store, 
A multitude would ask no more. 
Indeed, a comely thing to see 

Is wealth that weddeth Charity. 


A Handsome and Useful 


Christmas Gift 
Handy Outfits 


For Home Use 
Sheolntely Best Quality Standard 
Size Mechanic’s Tools in polished 
oak, brass-trimmed wall cabinets 
shaped like a suit case, but larger. 
Wo. 51, 14 Teole . : . $5.00 

ies je iar ee 
“iGG, 80 *%: 22°> Tee 
G6, 39°. Se 


Combination Bench & Tool Cabinet 


Consisting of a solid oak, brass- 
trimmed, highly finished cabinet, 

, : : containing an ideal work-bench 
Illustration is of Set No. 62, at $10.00. with vise and a complete assort- 


ment of 95 of the very finest qual- 
Our lines include Builders’, Cabinet and Piano Hard- ity coed Be 4 tools. : : 


ware, Bolts, Screws, Nuts and Factory Supplies, and Price Complete, $80.00 
all kinds of small tools for Wood and Metal Workers Special Tool Outfit Catalogue No. 
(also Benches and Tools for Manual Training). We 1522 illustrates and describes all five 
deal with consumers direct and invite correspondence. Outfits. Send for copy. 





Heaven lendeth goodly gifts to thee, — 
A fairly-won nobility ; 

A stately lineage and proud, 

With crest baronial endowed. 

** Noblesse oblige !” thy motto be,— 
The guerdon of gentility! 





Heaven lendeth goodly gifts to thee,— 
Ah, thou with sunshine witchery ! 

Thy random smile a heart may bind 

In skeins the reason can’t unwind. 
The Inner Peace illumine thee, 

And keep thee fair for Heaven to see! 











Heaven lendeth goodly gifts to thee,— 
A wonder-worker’s magicry ! 
Imagination’s voice and wing 

To soar the upper air and sing, 

In notes of purer minstrelsy, 


The Dream and Vision yet to be! We issue many special catalogues, 


among which are the following : Hammacher, Schlemmer « Co. 


Heaven lendeth goodly gifts to thee,— 


Saith one, “ I-must forgotten be: No. 1523, Wood-Carvers’ Tools Hardware, Tools, Supplies and Piano Materials. 

Nor fortune mine, nor noble blood.” No. 1524, Clay Modelling and . 

Thy gift, dear heart, is doing good. Plaster Carving Tools New York, Since 1848. 

Thy comrade—to Gethsemane,— No. 1525, Venetian Iron and Tools If its Hardware. or Tools, and Hard to Find. Try H.S.& Co. 


Is still the Man of Galilee! 


New Home, 4th Ave. and 13th St., Block Soath of Union. Square. 


Forfend, our gracious Lord, that we 
Should ever bury. covertly 
Or fling in wastrel discontent 
The precious-gifts ‘Thy love hath lent,— 
But “to the least of. these” may be 
Thy servants in humility ! 
—From Success. 








What Have ] Forgotten? No need to forget engagements, appointments, 

- a. Meni mre ete. Jot them = 

a diary showing day, date, nutaterof days past and to 

HUEBSCH S YEAR ROOK for 1905, come, with ample space for writixg ; contatan Postal 

information and calendars for three years. The Year Book saves taxing your memory; all that you 

have to do and have done may be contained between its covers ; as a reminder for the future and for 

reference as to the past, itis indispensable. You are buying Christmas gifts now. What can be 

more appropriate than a Year Book which will remind the recipient of you 365 timesa year’ It is 

suitable for men, women and children in every avenue of activity. To give the gift a personal 
touch, you may have your friend’s name stamped in gold on the cover for 15 cents. 


’ The Star in the East 











2 No. 21—FOR YHE POCKET. 2 days toa page, ruled; green cloth covers, st amped neatly; yellow paper ; 
Ry BiRGINIA VIOREN HARRISON. ; round corners, green edges; size 344 x 5X ; 12 pages of excellent information. Postpaid ee eee 
No. 23—FOR MAN'S DESK. 1 day toa page; red cloth covers, neatly stamped in black; yellow writing 
QO, a new star, a new’star paper; ribbon book mark; size 6x9. Postpaid, . ‘ p : é ; A Z ‘ ° 75 
sa, No 26—A FINE GIFT BOOK. 1 day to a page; red leather covers, stamped in gold; round corners, gilt 
Blazed like a lamp of gold. edges ; primrose bond paper ; gilt marble fly leaves ; ribbon bookmark, size 4% x 5X. Postpaid, . 1.10 
ry 20] fthrece arvy’s “ No, 25—Same as No. 26, but 6x 9. ' Postpaid, eae 4 : é 4 , ;‘ 7 ‘ 1.65 
or closely pressed to Mary’s breast Ly 
The Savior Jesus lay at rest, | A Substantial reduction to purchasers of six or more books. 
A pro} het had foretold If none of these meets your requirements, send for circular describ- : 2 
As prop s retold. | ing the ten styles (30c.°to $3.75) with commendations of Grever ust §=66 4 $ 
| Cleveland and other distinguished users of Year Books. Any stationer Published Moral Education 
(But little Judas, as he slept can procure Huebseh’s Year Book for you if he doesn’t carry it By EDWARD HOWARD GRIGGS 





Stirred in his mother’s arms and wept.) 


ideal gift for thoughtful parents or teachers. 


in stock. ¥ 336 pp., cloth, gilt top, postpaid, $2.15, An 
B. W. HUEBSCH, Publisher, 1140 Tract Bidg., N. Y. City teal 





O, the night wind, the night wind 
A new song found to sing, 
Caught from the gleaming angel choir, 
With harps of light and tongues of fire, 
To praise the new-born King. 





The Underwood Typewriter Co. 


received the 


GRANDPRIZE 


The highest possible award, 
by the unanimous vote of 


PREMIER the International Jury at 


TYPEWRITER St. Louis World’s Fair. 


MINUTE. MAN” The other awards, gold, 
: silver and bronze medals, 
are second, third and 
fourth prizes respectively, 
and all are inferior to the 

GRAND PRIZE awarded 
FREE FOR ONE YEAR =r 


Representatives in every 
Provide the best literature only for your boys and 


: civilized country in the world 
irls. Our new illustrated catalogue of ‘‘The Best ° 
ooks forthe Young,” describes over 250 books, written 

by Louisa M. Alcott, Dr. Edward E. Hale, and other 

faworite authors. Send for a free copy, and if you 


mention you saw our advertisement in THE LITERARY . W ; R TER co 
Digest we will tell you how you may obtain, without Whit Used ens apteond ty the best § cdl UNDER 0oOoD I y PEW I *) 
cost, a year’. “—rinti . > > a 

RA nd -_ a to one of the best monthly | Mall The Mehibach Saddle Co. d pS 


ldren. non - . 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston, Mass. | | Catalogue free. Sucgessors WhitmanSaddleQo) 0 241 Broadway, New York 


Readers of Taz Lirgrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisors. 


(But little Judas, as he slept, 
Stirred in his mother’s arms and wept.) 


O, the worship, the worship, 
And myrrh and incense sweet, 
Which shepherd kings from far away 
Had brought with golden gifts to lay 

At the Savior Jesus’ feet. 






(But little Judas, as he slept, 
Stirred in his mother’s arms and wept.) 


O, the shadow, the shadow a 
Of the cross upon the hill. 

But yet the babe, who was to bear 

The whole world’s weight of sin and care, 


On Mary’s hez ay still. : 
n Mary’s heart lay still scceesitinel 
users know this. 










(But Judas’, mother, with a cry, 
Kissed him and wept, she knew not why.) 





Smith Premier 
Typewriter Co. 
FACTORY AND 
HOME OFFICE, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


—From Leslie’s Weekly. 











A CHILDREN’S MAGAZINE 
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PERSONALS. 


King Edward’s Legs and the Painter.—Mr. 
Edwin E. A. Abbey has almost finished his picture of 
the gorgeous coronation scene in Westminster Abbey. 
The final brush-strokes in this attempt by an Ameri- 
can painter, writes James Creelman in the New York 
Worl 


7, to represent the medieval pomp which sur- 





vives in modern England were deferred by a suggestive 
incident 

King Edward, by whose command Mr. Abbey under- 
took the work, had looked at the great canvas, and the 
and glow of The beautiful 
handling of the resplendent coronation robe appealed 
to his frank love of color. 


sweep it pleased him. 


Presently, it is said, a courtier, having in mind the 
human nature of kings, whispered in the royal ear that 
it was a pity the robe hid the royal legs from sight— 
His Majesty had such fine legs 

Being but a man, after all, the king bit hard at the 
delicate bait, and Mr. Abbey was asked to readjust the 
robe in such a way as to reveal one of His Majesty’s 
legs. The leg was painted from a model with hand- | 
some limbs. 


When the king saw the picture again he was de- | 
lighted. The firm, graceful line of the calf, curving so | 
elegantly in white silk hose, stirred the royal imagina- 
tion. He insisted that both legs should be shown. 
This, of course, necessitated a more serious change in | 
the arrangement of the robe, the key of the whole | 
scheme of color, and therefore a modification of the 
general tone of the picture. 





A Friendly View of Kuropatkin.— Dr. Sven 


Hedin, the great Swedish explorer and a friend of 
General Kuropatkin, gives this estimate of the Rus- 


sian general, in a letter to the London JZimes: 


The first time I personally had the honor to meet 
General Kuropatkin he was military commander of the 
new province of Transcaspia. That was in October, 
1890, and at Askabad, where he had his headquarters. 
When I called upon him my overcoat was taken charge 
of by a Cossack, and I was ushered into a large hall 
where I was received and my visit announced by an 
aide-de-camp. ... When I let fall the remark that 
upon my return home I intended to write a book about 
Turkestan, Kuropatkin replied humorously that there 
were no secrets in Askabad. I was at perfect liberty 
to go where I liked; I might freely visit all the institu- 
tions in the town, might count the soldiers in the | 
barracks, as well as the big guns, the rifles and the car- 
tridges in the magazines, sketch whatever I thought fit, 
and, he added, *‘ You may even write articles about it 
allto The Times if you like.” If I met with any diffi- 
culty I had only to report the matter to him and he 
would see me righted. 

In April, 1899, I met Kuropatkin several times. On 
one of these occasions we were sitting at his writing- 
table discussing my contemplated journey when a Cos- 
sack entered bringing a huge bundle of papers in a 
sealed portfolio. While the general was turning them 
over I took the liberty of asking him what was the 
meaning of the peculiar marks in blue pencil which I 
saw on the margins. Kuropatkin told me that they 
were the military reports of the week which the Czar 
had just read, and that the blue pencil marks were 
made by his imperial Majesty’s own hand. One par- 
ticular mark meant “I approve,” another expressed 
the opposite, while a third signified “I want further 
details,” and soon. I gave utterance to my astonish- 
ment that the Czar found time to read through all 
those reports, whereupon Kuropatkin answered : “ Yes, 
and it is even more astonishing how he finds the time 
for reading through all the reports of all the other 
Ministries.” 





Everybody who has been brought into personal con- 
tact with General Kuropatkin must acknowledge that 
it would be difficult to meet with a more amiable and 
attractive personality. What most impresses one 
about the powerful yet harmonious nature of the man 


IN EASY REACH. 
You can invest in real estate in New York City in sums 
of $50 or more. See Christmas offer, page 813 


Interested in Second-hand Books ? 


Then you should subscribe for Book Wants, a publication 
for the book-buyer_and book-seller. Sample free. Boox 
Wants, 515 West 173d Street, New York 
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A WONDERFUL HELP for BUSY MEN 







Handier and more useful than any 
memo. book or other card index. 


Meminder, 
Pocket Card System 


A fresh card comes to the front 
every day, in the elegant leather 
Vest-pocket Case, which carries 
dates for 2 or 4 weeks ahead. 
Extra cards for things to be 
retained. /¢ is not bulky. 


A Brain Saver 


To-day’s card always at the 
front. Noleavestoturn. Any 
card is found instantly by its 
tab. Dated cards for the year 
make a valuable card-index for 
desk use. See cut below. 


FORGET NO MORE 


This’ automatic tickler helps 
you to do things at the right 
time. Saves time and money. 


AN IDEAL CONSTANT REMINDER 


No Other Device Answers Its Purpose 
Used by thousands of wide-awake business men all over the U.S. A practical 
system for memoranda. Takes care of all appointments and duties automat- 
ically. Invaluable to all who would be prompt, systematic or successful. 
Order NOW and get the rest of this year FREE. 
Prices include the rest of 1904 and all of 1905. SMALL LARGE 
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Real Seal leather Case, cards, Quar. Oak Tray $3.00 $4.00 
Russia leather Case, cards, Plain Oak Tray 50 3.25 
Cow Seal Leather Case, cards, Ash Tray J 2.7 

Sundays, extra, 35c., 50c. Future years, per year 1.00 1.25 


Order nowand save express charges. To inttgdgce quickly, we prepay in 
the U.S. om receipt ef price. Local checks require l0c. exchange. In Can- 
ada, we deliver without delay, express and duty paid, for 20 per cent. extra. 


A FEW AMONG THOUSANDS OF 
SATISFIED PURCHASERS 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady: 


* Please 
send two miore Memindex. ™ 


Check intlosed for $5 
f A..CHURCHWARD. 
W.L. PETTIBONE, N. Y. City: ‘I find it an extremely 
handy article; if you have others as useful I will be 
pleased to receive a catalogue of them.” 
J. E. MAULE, Salem, O.: “ Finest thing I ever had.” 
FAY-SHOLES CO., Minneapolis: ‘*‘ Words will not 
express the benefits I get out of it."’ H. B. ALLEN. 
RYRIE BROS., Toronto; “‘We are more than de- 
lighted with it."" (They use about twenty-five outfits.) 
NATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK, N.Y. City: Feb, 
6th ordered one, Feb. 20th two, Feb. 24th five. 
Two Architects 
H.S. HARDE, N. Y. City: *' This is the second order 
I have sent. Without doubt the best thing of its kind." 
Wo. CURLETT, San Francisco: ** Inclosed find P. O, 
order for which please send me another Memindex." 
Two Engineers 
HENRY D. JACKSON, Boston: “It has proved in every 
way a good thing. Inclosed money order for two more.”* 
W. W. PEED, Lamoa, Cal.: “* Entirely satisfactory. 
Would not be without it. Just what I've been looking for.” 
Two Educators 
RUSH RHEES, LL. D., President University of Roch- 
ester: ‘ A capital convenience to the busy man.” 

C. MANLY RICE, PH. D., Wooster, Ohio: “I think it 
the finest thing that has been | rought to my attention.” 
Two Lawycrs 

T. V. POWDERLY, Washington, D.C.: “I find the 
Memindex very helpful; an enemy to man's forgettery. 
Every man who does things should have one." 

J. M. BELL, Rutherford, N. J.: “I have found the 
Memindex very useful and convenient.” 

Two Ministers 

REV. ANDREW GILLIES, New York: “I find ita 
most valuable and efficient assistant in my work." 

REV. H. H. BEATTYS, Stamford, Conn.: “I have 
tried it for three months and find it very satisfactory."’ 

Two Manufacturers 

THE JANDUS ELECTRIC CO., Philadelphia: ‘ In- 
closed find check for two more outfits."". L. J. COSTA, 

OREGON SMELTING & REFINING CO., Sumpter: 
“Just thething for busy men with too much to remember.” 

Two Physicians 

Dr. W. C. Woon, Gloversville, N. ¥Y.: ‘It suits me 

better than: anything; 1_have.ever used in twenty-four 


years’ practice for 4 day book angtvisiting list." 
Dr. J. M. EDWARDS, Mankato, Minn.: “I -cannot 
speak too highly of its value. 


It is an antidote for care- 





Watches, | 
Rich Gold Jewelry | 


“THE BENEDICT” 


Celebrated Collar Button 
Wonderfully Improved 
NEW Pat. Oct. 6, 1903 
In gold, silver and heavy rolled 
None genuine unless stamped 












Order now and begin to bencfit by its use. 


You Can Accomplish More, with Ease 
Do not tax your brain with things to be remembered. 
The details of modern business are too many to carry 
on the ‘mind. The little things are often the impor- 


tant things. Get the memorandum habit. It's easy 
with a Memindex. 
HOW IT IS USED 
Things to be done to-day, jot on face card. Things 


to be done to-morrow or next Friday, jot on card for 
that day. Things to keep before you until done, jot 
on opposite front card. A matter for January 10th jot 
on a short card, put under the band till you return to 
your desk, then file next to card for January 10th, 
when it will come out and refresh your memory. 
Things to be done when in New York or Chicago jot 
on card*‘N"or“C."" The new address of Mr. Jones, 
under “J."" Ideas on advertising jot on card tabbed 
“ adv." Things for your clerk to do, on his card, etc., 
etc. Retire to-day’s card to-night, carrying forward 
things not completed and put next card in the file in 
back of pocket case. The alphabet enables one to 
index all jottings for instant reference. This system 
is very comprehensive yet perfectly simple. You soon 
learn to depend on it every hour of every day. 


| HOWARD L. WILSON, Manufacturer, 65 State St., ROCHESTER, N. 


lessness. 


A SUPERIOR CARD INDEX 
BETTER THAN ANY 
CALENDAR PAD 










HELPS YOU 


to Plan your Work 
to Work your Plan 
to Succeed 

to Stop Forgetting 
to Accomplish more 


Cards filed away 
make a Valuable 
Record of one's 
activities 


YOU NEED IT 


A year’s experience 

has proved that almost 

all business men need it. 

Order now and get ready to begin the 
new year right. 


Booklet Free 
Y. 





Diamonds 


END VIEW 


gold plate. 
Benedict and date of patent. 

A SET OF FOUR MAKES AN 
ACCEPTABLE PRESENT 
FOR SALE ONLY BY 
Benedict Brothers, Jewelers 
Broadway @ Liberty St., New York 


THE RIGHT WAY TO READ IS TO READ RIGHT 


SIDE VIEW 


_ | Awarded the Gold Medal at the World’s 
», ¥ Fair in St. Louis 


ani 
LANCUACE METHODS 


(FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH) 


only bear Brentano’s imprint. 
postage extra. Descriptive circular sent on request. 


BRENTANO’S a 


THE CASPEY-OTTO-SAUER 


are considered the best books either for self-acquiring or 
for the teaching of foreign languages. Genuine Editions 
i Each 12mo, cloth, net $1; 


New York 









DawsFp Fof" 
) torte 


ten (10) days’ trial. 
Price $7.50 less trade 
discount of 3344% or 
THE FRLIX A. DAUS DUPLICATOR (0. 

Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City. 








i/hat Is Daus’ Tip-ToP? 


TO PROVE that Daus’ “ Tip-top” is 
the best and simplest device for maki 
100 Copies from pen-written and 
Copiesfrom typewrittenoriginal, 
we will ship complete duplicator, 
cap size, without deposit 


$5 net 








oak or mahogany. 





SOP g. 


height, and always steady. 


F. SARGENT CoO., 


your opera glasses, then why not your eyes? 


Over 30 styles. Catalogue ‘‘C’’ free. 


Readers of Tar Lirgrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 


You and I, before we knew better, when reading, held our books in our laps regardless of 
the indignant protest of our eyes for which the focus was incorrect. 


why, after reading for an hour or so, you felt so stupid, and the balls of your eyes burned so 
Don’t you always focus 
Sargent’s Adjustable Bookholder does this for you without effort on your part and is both 
an absolute necessity and an immense comfort in your library. Adjusts any place- on 
Morris Chair—any chair—no screws—clamp it on-take it off—adjustable to any angle or 
Metal parts finished in black enamel or bronze, desk in quarter 
Price $3 50. 

RECLINING and LIBRARY CHAIRS. 
ROTARY BOOK CASES, DICTIONARY HOLDERS, ETC. Catalogu¢ ‘' D’’ free. 


291 Fourth Ave., New York 


Do you remember wondering 


You ought to. 
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is the air of unruffled calm and serenity which sits upon 






































his features. His face bears the unmistakable stamp ; £ xs ‘a i ae at i! BS rt : 
of goodness, consideration, and self-control. At this |, 3 ; we) a a y cb i in ih 
moment he knows that all his tactical and strategical — 

movements are matters of history and will afford a PICKENS Dignsey i a SMA! NS DICKENS PICKEN KENS 
subject of study and of criticism to numberless eager , ris, Mite ge KS 

students. But I am convinced that even amid the Sif i mt 

thunder of the cannon at Liao-yang he was possessed ; Pe au } 
of the same absolutely unshaken calm with which he ae ' a ai i 
reviewed the Turkoman militia on the plains outside a | Re: re ; 
of Askabad. Never has a deprecatory word been i =— rr — ee 
uttered about him behind his back, and never has a vou wae won is Vous 
Russian general been regarded with greater confidence 5 £: ay 

and love by all, from the Czar himself down to the ne Ay 5 
meanest soldier in the ranks. He will have nothing to a ee ee 


do with favoritism or nepotism; he is known for his 
incorruptible sense of justice, and in making his pro- 
motions he has never been guided by any other con- 
siderations except those of merit and capacity. If he 
has any favorites at all in the army they are the simple D M4 k Th k S tt 
Cossacks. He has never abused his power. His own 1C ens = ac eray = co 
} I met at Osh in 1902, was then filling 

- yank dbsteagebpe: Pec thes ga and the works of other Standard Authors. 
very subordinate post as fomoshnik or assistant to the 

chief of that small and insignificant town, which might 


indeed almost be regarded as a place of deportation in N | 9 | | di Pp B k 
the heart of Asia. e Son S oya fl la aper 00 S 

I have heard people express astonishment that Gen- 
eral Kuropatkin should carry ikons or sacred images Died 
with him - the seat of war in the Far East. But it | Sent FREE for Inspection Sold on Easy Payments 
must not be forgotten that General Kuropatkin is a 
genuine orthodox Russian of the old stamp, and not- 
withstanding his intimacy with Western Europeans, 


These 17 India Paper volumes contain the same matter in 
same size of type as 34 volumes of the larger size 





The richest and most luxurious books ever issued ata popular price. Each 
novel is complete in one dainty volume, only 414 by 6% inches in size and less 


especially Frenchmen, he has always remained a ans, than an inch thick, yet containing 800 to goo pages. The bindings are of beau- 
sian. At the same time I believe he is much too prac: | tiful Turkey Morocco, the illustrations from plates made especially for these 
tical a man to put his trust in sacred images alone; | books. The paper used (especially made for this edition) is Royal India Paper, 
his position renders it necessary that he should, at all | very thin yet strong and perfectly opaque. Itis very expensive and is used ex- 


events outwardly, show them all reverence, for nothing 
less than that is demanded of their leader by the Rus- 
sian soldiers, who are often superstitious and generally 
have been brought up under the influence of ignorant 


clusively by Thomas Nelson & Sons, who control the output. The type in these 

books is the largest usedgfor standard fiction. If you are a true booklover—if 
nde ised, tao ee a mee ay 

you appreciate beautiful printing and exquisite binding, you will find Nelson’s 


: raraee | Royal India Paper Books irresistible and you will consider your set the pride of 

priests. Nevertheless, Kuropatkin is himself a truly | ag aa ’ ’ 

religious man in the best sense of the word; but in war | your re: ’ : x ; a 

he places his reliance principally upon his men and his When you consider that these books of goo pages, bound in the finest man- 

own counterstrokes of tactics and strategy. ner, cost no more than the ordinary, bulky, c/o¢h bound subscription books of 

os | only 350 to 400 pages, the saving in money is apparent. Each novel complete in 

Post prandial Courtesies.—United States Con- | one dainty, handsome volume of substantial binding, instead of two bulky books 

sul Tompkins, who has represented this country in | of cheap binding. There is a big saving in space and money—two important 

Puerta Plata, Santo Domingo, for twenty years, tells | considerations. 


the following story of the former President of the Specimen Volume Sent FREE for Examination 
The India Paper Dickens is complete in Seventeen volumes, Scott in Twenty-five 
volumes and Thackeray in Fourteen volumes. They are sold on subscription only. 
| The bindings are of blue, green or red, as the purchaser prefers. We invite you to fill in 
Lippincott’s Magazine : the coupon below and allow us to send you a sample volume free for examination. This 
| incurs neither obligation nor expense on your part and gives us the opportunity we seek 
to show these beautiful books. As there is nothing like them on the market, there is 
nothing with which to compare them—they must be seen to be fully appreciated. 


” 


“ Black Republic,” Heureaux, or “ Lili” as he was 


generally known. Edwin Warren Guyol, who gets the 


story from Mr. Tompkins, narrates it in December 


“Lili reveled in cruelty, and delighted in relating | 
anecdotes that illustrated his fiendish enjoyment of | 
performances which stamped him as being a pervert. | 


One of his favorite after-dinner yarns was about his | PLEASE SIGN AND SEND THIS COUPON TO-DAY 

brother’s popularity. Should a guest comment upon | Bijrreses---------ce-cccceceeereeerrteeeeeeereene ne tee nee nen nen nennennnnnnnnnnnennas aaecnenananananes —e 
the excellence of his host’s cigars, Lili would say: THOMAS NELSON @ SONS, Publishers, 37 East 18th Street, he Wake 
Semin es tear Sendes Weed clstinn Sas? Please send me by mail, for free inspection, a specimen volume of Nelson's Royal India Paper Edition of 
Est b’en, I tell you. My brudder one time go by de Bk TB DS te. Cee ees ae: Colas: 66 DOME 5 ince n cccatiniveowcase nan with 
interior always, an’ tell dose peep back dere how much State Author wanted—Dickens, Thackeray or Scott Red, Blue or Green 


dey been need dis an’ need dat, an’ how he been goin’ 


. oo < Bais Descriptive Circular and Price List. I agree to return the vosume at your expense, within six days, whether 
see if can not help get dose t’ing. BimebyI fin’ he 


getting too penickitus, too-— populous wid dos peep. I decide to buy or not. 

Pop’larity not too —— healt’y in San Domingo for 

odder mans dan Presidente. One day my brudder RUNNE ica piss ccs dle en eh wena ne kaceuen Pin. 6 bg vockaaton ee 
catch himself lock up in dose carcel. Two, t’ree | Literary Digest 








—We Sell Farm Mortgages— 


That net investors six per cent. in amounts of $200, 

00, $500, $1,000, $2,000 running for 5 years. Every 
dollar has behind it $3 to $5 mens first-class farming 
land enhancing in value all the time. We have behind | | 
us 22 successful years selling these mortgages without 
the loss of a dollar. Our references will prove satis- 
factory to the most scrutinizing. We have clients in 
nearly every State. We will pay 5 per cenf. on small 
amounts sent us from time to time until you have suffi- 


WIZARD NOVELTY CO., Inc. - 1007 N. Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
cient funds in our hands to invest in one of our mort- 
ages. Let us send you our 32-page booklet ‘We're 


cee S| SPS Rey Ht oF ite 


loans; 128 pages descriptive ‘of the country, etc. We “, 


at your home. . We Ww will g give, fre © o~ advertising 5 ortising purposes, 
—. parties who can sell our mortgages to investors course of 48 music lessons for beginners or advanced pupils 
0 write for our proposition. on. PIANO, ORGAN, BANJO, GUITAR, CORNET, VIOLIN or MANDO- 


your expense will only be the cost x spostage and the 


Box 8, music you use, which is small). We teach by mail only, nile al 1rantee success, Hundreds write Vish I had known 
E. J ° Lander @ Co., Grand Forks, N.D. “4 


of your schoo) before.” _For booklet, testimonials, and FREE tuition contract, address x 
ene U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box L. D., 19 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 


Readers of THe Lirrrary DiGcest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 





Irving’s NEW “*GY-ROTARY TOP,” The Performing Paradox 


Constructed ov accurate scientific principles. Its performance is truly wonderful and 
baffles description. It must be seen to be realized. A miniature ROTARY ENGINE 

with fly-wheel within a skeleton casing of STHEL. Can be handled while making ; 20,000 revo- 

lutions per minute. Remains in any position placed. Spins in your pocket. NO WINDING, 

NOSPRINGS. Put in motion by a child in 3 seconds. Performs over 40 tricks; imitates a 

phonograph ; a veritable WIZ ARD. COMPLETE OUTFIT, Perfect Top, Nickel Mounted and Ornamented 

with Beautiful Colors, Pedestal, Ring, Swing, Cord, and Ulustrated Directions, sent postpaid for 2Sc, 

SPECIAL HOLIDAY OFFER—ONE DOZEN or ETE OUTFITS, 82.50, PREPAID. 
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[December 10, 1904 


mont’s pass by. One mornin’ my tailor, my barber,| A SUGGESTION FOR A PRACTICAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 


my shoe man go in dose carcel; dey shave my brudder, 
Den de jail alcalde 
give my brudder loose in de street an’ han’ him note 
from 
night 

He come 


dress him up like dey been order. 


me, askin’ him come have diner wid me dat 
When we have finish eat, my brudder 
light fine cigar-r-r an’ say, * Lili, dese cigar-+r-+ —— fine 
smoke.” An I say, like I been tell you, ** Yass, 
good smoke. An’ you mus’ smoke him slow, my 
brudder, cause dis your las’ cigar-r-r. You been get 
Pop’larity not 
healt’y in Santo Domingo for odder mans dan Presi- 
dente. 
go be shot.” 

*** My brudder he say, “ £ st d’en, 


too penickitus, too populous. 


When you finish dat smoke, you say adios, an’ 


you have me from dose carcel you make some devilish 
t’ing.” 

‘Bimeby he finish cigar-r-r, shake han’, say 
audios, an’ go be shot by my soldier. I give him gran’ 
funebre an’ fine mobble grave, an’ I make carve on dat 
stone, “A little popularity is a dangerous thing—in 
Santo Domingo.” Ha! Good story always make 
good smoke tas’e better, zon ?’” 


he 


An Interesting Letter, — Dr. 


Hale tells, in Coélier’s Weekly, of an amusing rebuke 


Edward Everett 


once given by Thomas Bailey Aldrich to Prof. E. S. 
Accord- 
ing to Dr. Hale, Mr. Aldrich came at the professor in 


Morse for the latter’s illegible handwriting. 


this wise 


‘“My Dear Morse: It was very pleasing to me to 
get your recent letter. Perhaps I should have been 
more pleased had I been able to decipher the same. I 
have not been able to master any of it beyond the 
date, which I knew, and the signature, which I guessed 
at. This is a singular and perpetual charm in a letter 
of yours; it never grows old; it never loses its novelty. 
One can say to oneself every morning: ‘ Here’s that 
letter of Morse’s. I haven’t read it yet. I think I'll 
take another shy at it to-day, and maybe I shall, in the 
course of a few months, be able to make out what he 
means by those t’s that look like w’s and those i’s that 
have no eyebrows.’ Other letters are read and thrown 
away, but yours are kept forever—unread. One of 
them will last a reasonable man a lifetime. Admir- 
ingly yours, T. B. ALDRICH.” 


Whistler’s Lost Sketches.—It is not yenerally 
known, says Success, that the late James McNeil 
Whistler once lost some of his best South American 
sketches. He told the story to Arthur Jerome Eddy, 


as follows: 


“T went out to Valparaiso ina sailing-ship. I was 
the only passenger. During the voyage I made quite 
a number of sketches and painted one or two sea 
views,—pretty good things, I thought at the time. On 
arriving in port, I gave them to the purser to take back 
to England for me. On my return,I did not find the 
package and made inquiries for the purser. He had 
changed ship and had disappeared entirely. Many 
years passed, when, one day, a friend, visiting my 
studio, said: 

“* By the way, Isaw some marines by you in the 
oddest place you can imagine.’ 

““* Where ?’ I asked, amazed. 

“*] happened in the room of an old fellow who had 
once been purser on a South American ship, and saw 
tacked on the wall several sketches which I recognized 
as yours. I looked at them closely and asked where he 
got them. 

“** Oh, these things,” he said; “‘ why a chap who 
went out with us once painted them on board ship, 
and gave them to me. Don’t amount to much. do 
they?” 

“ «Why, man, they are by Whistler !” 

*“*“ Whistler,” he said, blankly, “‘ who’s Whistler ?” 

“** Why, Whistler the artist,—the great painter.” 

“*“ Whistler, Whistler, — 1 believe that his 
name. But that chap warn’t no painter. He was just 
aswell who went out with the captain. He thought he 
could paint some and gave me these things when we 
got to Valparaiso. No, I don’t think I care to let 
them go,—for, somehow or other, they look more like 
the sea than real pictures.”’ ” 


was 


Readers of Tae Lrrerary Dicsst are asked to mention the publication when writing to ad 


Lili, I know when | 
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TOOLS TOYS 


Our new catalogue No 89 is the largest, most beautiful, and most 
complete catalogue of hardware, tools, and cutlery ever issued. Will be 
ready in January. If you desire one of the first copies, send 10 cents for 
part postage 


Patent pending. 







TOOL 
CABINETS 








Full size tools ; best quality ; fully warranted and Sharpened 


ready for use. 
HEIGHT WIDTH DEPTH CONTAINS PRICE 
No. 15 3134 in 19 in. 10 in. 44tools $25.00 
No. 16 315; * dae 10 * _ 20.00 
No. 17 ie 5 * :* 0e * 15.00 
No. 18 a | ag | ee 10.00 


Also assortment of nails, screws, tacks, screw-eyes, ete, 
in drawer. All cabinets made of polished quartered oak’ 
and fitted with brass hinges, oplinder lock and special 
brass tool fastenings. 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF TOOL CABINETS 

AND WORK BENCHES 

If you will mention LITERARY Dicest we will pay transportation 
charges to any point within 500 miles of New York. Write us for 
anything in the line of farming tools, cutlery, mechanics’ tools, and 
hardware in general. This has been our business eighty-eight years. 


WHITE, VAN GLAHN & GO., 
49 East 42d Street, New York. 





Send for this Calendar 


The Pittsburgh Bank for Savings, of Pittsburgh, | 
Pa., will mail to any address on receipt of a two-cent 
stamp, a copy of their Art Calendar for 1905. The 
subject is Carl J. Blenner’s famous painting, ‘“ Rev- 
erie,” which is faithfully reproduced by the photo- 
engraving three-color process in all the delicate colors 
and tints of the original. It is one of the most artistic 
productions of the Art Preservative, and undoubtedly 
there will be a great demand for the same, and when 
writing the Bank request them to mail you_a copy of | 
their new Banking by Mail booklet No. D. L.—that is, 
if you are seeking a safe and profitable investment, 
with a strong, old established bank, for your savings or 
surplus funds. 


25% 











MORE INCOME 
Without Speculation 





ESTRICTED loans on bond 
and mortgage to thrifty 
home buyers who pay all in- 
terest and part principal 
monthly. That is the way 
the funds of our clients are 
invested; and ll years’ con- 
stant growth of assets, sur- 
plus and profits indicates the 
measure of success achieved. 
We reinvest your 4% funds at 











Learn the Truth 


aay Do you know 


that the main cause of unhappi- 
ness, ill-health, sickly children 
and divorce is admitted by phy- 
sicians and shown by court 
records to be ignorance of the 
laws of self and sex? 


Illustrated 


Contains in one volume— 


Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
we Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
¥ Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son, 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
—By William H. Walling, A. M., M. D. 
New Edition, Enlarged and Illustrated, Rich 
Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, $2.00. 


Write for “‘ Other People's Opinions ** and Table of Contents, 
also 100-page illustrated catalogue of books of merit—F REE. 


PURITAN PUB. CO., Dept. B, PHILADELPHIA 





















25 upward, withdrawable 
on 30 days’ notice. 


Investments bear earnings 
from day received to day 
withdrawn. 


Supervised by New York 
nking Department. 





a rate paying you 5% per an- 
num for vi J day we have 
them, increasing their earn- 
ing power 25% Write for 
particulars and testimonials. 
Assets, - . $1,700,000 
Surplus and Profits, $160,000 
Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
1139 Broadway, New York. 











PERPETUAL PENCILS 


Just Press the Top for a Firm Sharp Point. 
PENCIL AND 33 LEADS 25 
AT DEALERS’ on sent Postpaid on receipt Cc 


AGENTS’ proposition C 3 on request. 
AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL co. 
75 East Washington Square, New York 
21 Farringdon Ave., London. 

















Don't wait until your 
wife or servants 


Cut Their Hands 


BUY A 


Yankee Cork Puller 


Fastened up anywhere you wish—on the sideboard, ice-box, 
door-frame or wall—never mislaid. Pulls all Corks 
instantly and without effort. 

Simply moving handle up and down not only draws the 
tightest cork, but also automatically discharge it from the 
machine. It isa mechanical marvel. Removes Corks 
clean. No bits left in bottle. 

Ask the hardware dealer or sent direct, express prepaid, on 
receipt of price. BOOKLET FOR THE ASKING. 


NICKEL PLATED, $1.25. SILVER PLATED, $3.50 
After 30 days’ trial money cheerfully refunded if not pleased. 


THE GILCHRIST CO., 120 Lafayette St., Newark, N. J. 























RESTORES THE SIGHT 


WEAK EYES MADE 
STRONC. 


PREVENTS FAILING SIGHT 
DULL EYES MADE 
BRICH 












ILLUSTRATED 
TREATISE ON THE 
EYE, Mailed Free. 


THE IDEAL COMPANY, 
239 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 






NUISANCE, 
NECESSITY 
ONLY MAKES 

ONE WEAR THEM. 
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If you have any 
trouble with lamps— 
any trouble whatever 
—send for my kndex. 

I know of no lamp- 
disease that it does not 
cure immediately. 


Costs nothing. 


MacBETH, Pittsburgh. 





DIAM SON EDIT 
HE chief consideration in buying a dia- 
mond is not the price Fer but the real 





value of the goods offered, which is de- 
termined by the greatest briiliancy, the purest 
color, perfection in cut, shape and polish, 
These high qualities youwill find in our goods. 
Any article illustrated in our catalogue will 
be sent by express without charge for your 
examination. 


Our Terms are 20 per cent. 
down and 10 per cent. 
per month. 


Transactions strictly confidential. 
Every purchase fully guaranteed. 
Liberal Exchanges. 


Weare the Oldest Diamond House in 
the trade, having been established since 1843, 
and the fact that we import diamonds in the 
rough state and cut and polish them in our 
own lapidaries enables us to s supply the finest 
= at a saving of 15 to 25 per cent: 

rite for our new catalogue, Edition 13—a 
Diamond Authority, Sent Free. 


J.M.LYON&CO. 
65.67.69 NASSAU ST.NEW YORK 




























LEARN TO BEA 


‘aitt‘AGGCOUNTANT 


Earn $25 to $100 a Day 


Few professions pay so well—none offer greater oppor- 
tunities. Our lessons by mail prepare you thoroughly 
for the work, and you can complete our course by 
studying in your spare time. Prospectus mailed free. 


UNIVERSAL BUSINESS INSTITUTE, Inc., Dept. W, 27 E. 22d St., N.Y. 
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Complete Carpet fors2s 


The newest, 
cheapest and most 
attractive floor covering made is our 


BRUXELLE ART RUC 


woven in one piece, all sizes and colors, 
handsome patterns, Can be used on eit ther 
side, Easily cleaned, warranted to outwear higher priced car- 
pets, Delivered free and « ‘an be returne -d and money refunded 
ifnot as re presented. Positively the cheapest and best thing of 
the kind manufactured. There are none so good. Catalogue 
free, shy owing goods in actual colors ; send to place nearest you. 
SANITARY MFG. CO., Ine., Chicago, IL, 202 Omaha Build- 
ing; Philadelphia, Pa., 134 Oxford Street 











MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


His Experience.— 
* Regarding a woman,” said Henpeck, 
* To this sad conclusion I’ve come: 
When man puts a ring on her finger 
He puts himself under her thumb.” 
Philadelphia Press. 
Willing to Help.—“ Who is that? What do you 
want?” called the sleepy man. 
‘’*Sh! Keep quiet if you value your life,’ hissed 
| the burglar. “It’s only money I’m after.” | 
* Wait a minute, and I’ll get up and help you hunt 
for it.’—Philadelphia Ledger. 
A Big Pill. —* What is it, my Pet?” 
“Oh, Mum—Mummy-—I dreamt I’d sw-swallowed 
myself. Have 1?”— Punch. 





His Last Request.—Casey: “ Pat, if Oi die and 
ye come to me wake Oi want ye to promise me wan 
thing.” 

CosTIGAN: “ Name ut, Moike—name ut!” 

CasEy: “ Promise me thot whin th’ scrapping be- 
| gins ye’ll belt me wan or two good wans in th’ jaw 
| jist fer the sake of owld lang syne!”- Puck. 








| She Meant Well. —‘“ Now, Tommy,” said Mrs, 
| Bull, “‘ I want you to be good while I’m out.” 
“Tl be good for a nickel,’ replied Tommy. 
*‘Tommy,” said she, “I want you to remember that 
you can not be a son of mine unless you are good for 
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nothing.”— Louisville Courier-Journal. 





Dorothy were discussing family matters. 

“When I am a man,” said Howard, “I intend to 
marry Cousin Allan.” 

“You can’t do that,” answered Dorothy, “ because 
men don’t marry one another.” 
| “IT can so,” persisted Howard. 
| know why not?” 





“T should like to 


* Because,” said Dorothy, looking very wise, “ their 


| children would have two papas and no mammas.”— 
| Lippincott’s Magazine. 


| She #as Worried.— THE MINISTER: “ My dear 
| madam, let this thought console you for your hus- 
| band’s death. Remember that other and better men 
| than he have gone the same way.’ 

BEREAVED W1pow: “ They haven’t all gone, have 
they !”— 77t-Bits. 

An Early Riser.—‘ Children,” observed the par 
son, “are the sunshine of our lives.” 

‘ That’s right,” rejoined Newpop, with a large sigh, 
‘*and son-rise for me is about 2 A.M.”’—Chicago News. 





So Natural.— Mrs. CAssipy: “ 
ural he looked.” 

Mrs. Casey: “ Aye, shure he looked fur all the 
wurld loike a loive man layin’ there dead.”—///us- 
| ates Bits. 





Plausible Theory.—‘I think I'll try filling the 
tires of my automobile with illuminating gas,” said 
the amateur chauffeur. 

**Good joke,” gurgled his fool friend. 
make it light. Ha, ha!” 

* Nothing of the kind,” rejoined the amateur chauf 


“ Expect to 


feur. “I thought it might increase the speed of the | 
machine. Just think how the stuff makes the wheels | 


of a gas-meter spin around.’”’—Columbus Dispatch. 





Her One Regret.— FRESHMAN: 
tiful song. It simply carries me away.” 


| ning.”—Ohio Wesleyan Transcript. 





Parental Promptitude.— WILLIE: “ Mamma, I 


| think I like God better than I do papa.” 
| Mrs. Stimson: “ Why, Willie?” 


| WILLIE: “ Well, papa punishes me a great deal | 


| quicker than God does.”—Collier’s Weekly. 
' 





A Quadruped in Skirts. — Mrs. Van Dyne is 


i : : 
very popular, notwithstanding her habit of saying 


| embarrassing things occasionally. Recently she ad 


Home Without a Mother. — Howard and. 


’*Twas very nat- 


“ That’s a beau- | 


SHE: “I’m sorryI didn’t sing it early in the eve- 








ne a a a 


Gi 5 


‘SHAVING: 
STICK 


} 

| Williams’ Shaving Sticks, Shaving Tablets, 
| Toilet Waters, Talcum Powder, 

| Jersey Cream Toilet Soap, 

etc., sold every where 

| 
| 
| 
| 


Write for booklet ‘‘ How to Shave’’ 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO, 
Grastonsury, Conn, 








Postage Stamp Collecting 


As a hobby or diverting pursuit, col- 
leeting of foreign postage stamps 
only appeals to the more intelligent. 


SEL %. 
ee : A weekly paper devoted to the 
ary postine reaches 10,000 readers. 

“ Bs 1 2 <M 7 t will be sent to you 6 weeks for 
ARR m Scents. If you are interested 





. and mention THe LITERARY 
DIGEST, we will send you in addition free the following: 
100 foreign stamps and a pocket album, an illustrated stamp 
catalogue, and a book of information ‘* About Stamps. 

ny offer aid cash orders: 546 different foreign stamps for 

1.50; 1,000, all different, $3.25; 500 mixed foreign stamps, 
15c. Gummed hinges for mounting stamps, 10c. per 1,000. 
Mention this paper. 


No. 1, Flexibl cloth back . . 25e. 
Stamp Albums. No. 3 oll arene Gain, aiiemete ° 5Oe. 
(ae ee . Cloth & gold to hold 6,000 stps., 75«. 


Stamps submitted on aaa at 50% discount from 
standard catalogue. Correspondence solicited with col- 
| lectors. Collections and rare stamps bought for cash. 

C. H. MEKEEL STAMP & PUBLISHING CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


SAVE Y2 your FUEL 
BY USING THE 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR 
Fits any Stove or Furnace. Price from $2 to 
$12. Write for booklet on heating homes 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO. 

40 Furnace St., Rochester, N. Y. 











Attacks stopped permanently. Cause removed. Breath 
ing organs and nervous system restored. Symptoms never 
return. No medicines needed afterwards. 21 years of 
success tre ating Asthma and Hay a ver. 58,000 patients. 
Book 25A Free. Very interest 

Write P. HAROLD HAYES, BUFFALO, N.Y: 


Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers 
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iired a pretty desk belonging t friend and ordered 
casi ate. When hers came she was s it was not 
like the other. The next evening at a card party she 
is seat ear t k wl i t her fancy 
Scrut Zz t < ‘ suddenly electrified thos 
her y ex ¢ ‘Ne I } t tie 
tte Kitty Carter i Ss are crookec nd 
ine are straight 
She explained later that s extraordinary state 
ment meant merely that Mrs. Carters desk had four 
curved legs, while her « vn | two straight ones and 
two curved, and that she had had no intention of cast 
ing reflections upon any part of Mrs. Carter’s ar 
atomy.- Lippin VWagaszi 
. " 
1vp = 
Current Events. 
Foreign. 
Russo-JAPANESE WAR 
November 28.—An attack on the Russ 
flank of the Shakhe (Sha-Ho) River 
Kuropatkin reports that his troo 
Japanese bodies after the eng: 
Balt battle-ship division, according I 
is coaling off the coast of German Southwest 
Africa 
November 29.-- Offi ial desp: itches from Port Arthur 
show that the Japa se attack is be ing directed 
ehiefly against 2c Me tre Hill, and the Sung-Shu 
forts. The Russian lestroyer 7?’ site/ny arrives 
with’a hole ,in her hull at Brest, France ; M 
Pelletan, French Minister of Marine, gives per 
mission to make repairs. Admiral Fournier is 


November The Japanese « 


Dec 
Dex 


Dec 


Dec 


OTHE 


November 28. 


T 


November 29.- 


Dex 


Dex 


Nov 


Nov 


I | 


Dex 


ppointed by France to serve on the international 
ommi which is to the North 


~ea case 


ssion investigate 


| apture a 
20% Metre Hill, which is regarded as one 
; forts of the defenders of Port 

yeneral masons atkin reports that the Jap anese 
ire falling back from the neighborhood of Sin 
Tsin-Tin, about 70 miles east of Mukden, and 
that a force of Russians is ¢ losely following the 
retirement. Rear Admiral Charles H. Davis is 
ap pointed by President Roosevelt to re present 


section of 
of the 
Arthur 


Main 


the United States on the commission that is to 
investigate the North Sea incident. 

ember 1.—Skirmishes continue along the Shakhe 
without evidence of a general action. 

ember 2.—St. Petersburg, it is said, has practi 


cally abandoned hope of Port \rthur’s relief. 


ember 3.—A truce of six hours is arranged at 
Port Arthur to enable each side to bury its dead 
and remove the wounded from the slopes of 202 


Metre Hill. ¥ 


ember 4.— Reports from the 
Arthur show that the desperate assaults which 
resulted in the capture of 203-Metre;Hill lasted 
four days, and that the Russians made six un- 
successful attempts to recapture the position. 
Sixty thousand a Japanese troops arrive at 
the Shakhe River as reinforcements for Oyama. 
R FOREIGN NEws. 

Russia accepts the invitation of the 
United States to conclude an arbitration treaty. 
‘he mayor of Moscow, 
call a meeting of the mayors of all the Russian 
cities to discuss reforms in municipal govern 
ment. 

he Panama grievances ar 
Taft at 


e laid before 
a conference in Panama. 


Italy and Denmark announce their 
willingness to sign an arbitration treaty with the 
United States. 


ember 1.—General Diaz is inaugurated as Presi 
dent of Mexico for the seventh time 


ember 4.—William H. Taft, 
retary of War, settles all the 


United States Se 
are bet ween 


Japanese at Port | 
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! 


say the reports, intends to } 


Secretary | 


the United;States and Panama by an agreement 
the principal provisions of which are “that Pan 
uma shall have all the customs receipts of the 
( canal zone, shall reduce her tariff and port charges | 


ind that free trade shall apply between the canal 


zone an d Panama. 

Domestic. 
TICAL, 
ember 28.—Scnator Hale of Maine declares hin 
self strongly opposed to any tariff revision. 
ember 20. Thomas E. Watson, in a speech 
assailing the Democratic party, predicts that 


Bryan will be nomina ted by the 


Democrats 
1908 and defeated. 


in 


‘he Senator Smoot inquiry is to be resumed on 
December 12 
weaker Cannon declares thz at there will be no ex 


travagance in public e xpen d 
agitation at the short session of Congress. 
ember 2. 


Senator Fairbanks announces his in 


itures, and no tariff | 
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‘The Island for Rest and 
Recreation 
SUPERB SERVICE 


BY THE STEAMERS OF THE 


ATLAS LINE SERVICE 
Weekly sailings to JAMAICA, COLOMBIA, 
AND COSTA RICA; ALSO TO HAYTI. To 
damaiea, $40: round trip, 875. Twenty- 
Three Day Cruise, 3125. For particulars 
apply to 
i iMBU Lex - AMERICAN LINE 


Broadway, X.Y 





1 59Randolph Street, Chicago, 
Phila, 
Louis, 


1229 Walnut Street, 
901 Olive Street, St. 












SPAIN 
TURKEY ; GREECE 
THE NILE WhOke4lSaF HOLY LAND 


Sailings January 28, February 18, April 29; 
Spring and Summer Tours to Mediterranean, Northern 
and Central Europe and British Isles. Hundreds of de- 
lighted patrons conducted during past 25 years have ap- 
preciated the unique service of our small, select parties. 


TRAVEL FREE FROM CARE 





also many 








If you wish the fullest enjoyment from your next 
trip abroad, write for Llustrated Book L sent free. 
532 WALNUT ST., PHILA.— 








EUROPE AND ORIENT 
24th Season of Uninterrupted Success, Comfort 
and leisure. Thorough sight-seeing under Ex- 
pert Guidance. Limited Parties. All arrange- 
ments first-class. Special tours arranged for 
Small Private Parties. Dr. and Mrs. Howard 
S. Paine, 148 Ridge St., Glens Falls, N.Y. 






















Il move in December, January, February, March and May. 
For particulars, inquire of ticket agents of the New York Central Lines, or enclose a 
two-cent stamp for a copy of “America’s Winter Resorts’? to George H. Daniels, General 
Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York, 
ee - - ie ow — 
THE ONLY WAY 
BETWEEN 
CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS 
bd KANSAS CITY 
AND 


PEORIA 
Handsomest, most 
luxurious trainsin the 
world; completely 
rock-ballasted road- 
bed, no dust, no dirt, 
no smoke, no cinders. 
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Chicago & Alton Railway Co. 


c ART 
CALENDAR> 


rive SHEETS, EacuH 10X15 INCHES 


Sequel to the Lee 1S 
“Fencing” and *Cow-Boy” 
Girl sch Colemdone. 


SEND 25 CTS. 

with name of publication in which you read this advert 
t, to GEO. J]. CHARLTON, General Passenger A 

Chicago & Alton Railway, Lock Box 618 CHICAGO, ILI 

and get the handsomest calendar ofthe year. Four grace 
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AN EXCEPTIONAL 
SUMMER TOUR FOR 1905 


UNUSUAL OPVORTUNITY to visit Italy, 
Switzerland, Germany, Vienna, Holland, 
Belgium, France, and England, 


LEISURELY,INTELLIGENTLY,COMFOPTABLY, 
AND WITHOUT USELESS EXTRAVAGANCE 


One of New York’s most noted clergymen who has 
traveled extensively, and made a special study of Itaiy, 
its cities and hill towns, its art and archeology, will, 
with his wife, accompany the party and give it the 
benefit of his knowledge and experience. References 
required and given. For full particulars address Mr. 
CHARLES F. PECK, 469 W, 152d Street, New York. 


EIGHTH ANNUAL TOUR 


Readers of Tue Literary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to adverti--rs. 
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tention to serve as a Senator until he is inaugu- 
rated as Vice-President on March 4. 


December ca Gross frauds are disclosed in the bear- 
ing of the contempt cases growing out of the 
election in Colorado. 


OTHER Domestic NEws. 


November 28.—The Department of Commerce be- 
gins its investigation of the petroleum industry. 


November 29.— President Roosevelt returns to Wash- 
ington from his trip to St. Louis. 

Attorney General Moody reports at the Cabinet 
meeting that guessing contests in publications 
are illegal. 

The annual em of the Secretary of Agriculture 
shows that the farm products of the country in 
¥904 was worth about $4,900,000,000, an increase 
of nearly 10 per cent. as compared with 1903. 

The eight-hour law is declared unconstitutional by 
the New York State Court of Appeals. 


December 1.—The Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
at St. Louis closes. 


December 2.—Mrs. G. H. Gilbert, the aged actress, 
dies in Chicago. 

December 3.—The armored cruiser Tennessee is 
launched at Philadelphia. 


December 4.—Government statistics show that the 
exports of manufacturers for the year will exceed 
$66,000,000, the highest previous record. 





CHESS. 


{All communications for this Department should be 
addressed: “‘ Chess-Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEsT.”} 


Problem 1,010. 


Composed for THE LITERARY DIGEST by 
THE REv. GILBERT Dospss, and MURRAY MABBLE. 


Black—Seven Pieces. 


yy, mus 
y Wf; IW, WY), 
ay a 
We mr Y a 
White—Eight Pieces. 
ep hg is 13 285;r2kP2R;2p4R; 7B; 
15451. 


White mates in two moves. 
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Problem 1,o11. 
By E. PALKOSKA. 


Black—Eleven Pieces. 


“aw 


. _, 
Zia @ 
Wi, Vx, UW | 
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White—Six Pieces. 














5R2; 6Sp; 4pp1P; 253k1; 4b3; 3pp3; 


6PQ0;qsb3Kt. 


White mates in three moves. 





YOU DON'T NEEDAGUN 


Fou KNOW OU Shou 





If you would know how to defend yourself, unarmed, against every form of vicious 
attack and render helpless your assailant with an ease and rapidity which is astonishing 
if you would possess that ay aaeeng strength and power of endurance which characterize the 
Japanese soldier—you must learn Jiu-Jitsu. 

Jiu Jitsuis the most wonderful system of physical training aud self-defense the world 
has ever known. Its practice develops every muscle, every tissue and strengthens every 
organ of the human body. It makes men “ strong as steel,” and women the 
physical equal of men of their own age and weight. As a means of self-defense, 
it is as potent at short range as the most deadly weapon. The Science includes 
a thorough knowledge of anatomy, and teaches how to produce temporary 
pereiveis by aslight pressure exerted at one of the many vulnerable points. 

hen once a person skilled in the art effects one of the Jiu-Jitsu “holds,” it is utterly 
useless for an opponent to offer resistance. It makes no difference how unequally 
matched in point of size or strength the contestants may be, a knowledge of Jiu-Jitsu 
will enable a woman to overcome and render powerless the strongest man. 


JIU-JITSU SUCCESSFULLY TAUGHT BY MAIL 


For over 2,000 years the principles of Jiu-Jitsu have been religiously guarded. By an 
imperial edict the teaching of the system was forbidden outside of Japan. The friendly 
feeling, however, existing between Japan and the United States has been instrumental 
in releasing Jiu-Jitsu from its oath-bound secrecy, and all the secrets of the Japanese 
National System of Physical Training and Self-Defense are now being revealed 
to the American people for the first time by the YABE SCHOOL OF JIU- 
JUTSU, at Rochester, N. Y. Mr. Y. K. Yabe, formerly of the Ten-Shin Ryu 
School of Jiu-Jitsu, has formulated a correspondence course which 
contains full instructions in Jiu-Jitsu. It is identical with the course 
taught in the leading school of Japan. 


FIRST LESSON SENT FREE 


An intensely interesting book which explains the principles of Jiu- 
Jitsu has just been written by Mr. Yabe, As long as the edition lasts, 
this book, together with the first lesson in the art, will be sent free to 
interested persons. The lesson is fully illustrated with full-page half- 
tone engravings, and shows one of the most effective methods known 
to Jiu-Jitsu for disposing of a dangerous antagonist. If you desire to 
know more about the closely guarded secrets of this marvelous 
science, you should write to-day for this free book and specimen 
lesson, They will be sent you by return mail, postpaid. Address 


THE YABE SCHOOL OF JIU-JITSU 


351 B, Realty Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


BEERY OUSNES Exhausted or Debilitated 


Nerve Force from any Cause. 
Relieved by WINCHESTER’S SPECIFIC PILL 


It contains no Mercury, Iron, Cantharides, or any injurious ingredient whatever. 
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This Pill is purely vegetable, has been tested and prescribed by physicians, and has proven to be the best, safest, and most effec- 
tive treatment known to medical science for restoring Vitality, no matter how originally impaired, as it reaches the root of the 
ailment. Our remedies are the best of their kind, and contain only the best and purest ingredients that money can buy and 
science produce ; therefore we cannot offer free samples. 


Price, ONE DOLLAR per Box, No Humbug or Treatment Scheme 
PERSONAL OPINIONS: Dear Sirs: I have used a bottle of your Hypophosphites of Manganese for livgr and kidney 


complaints in my own person and received much benefit, so I will enclose fi¥e dollars and 
will ask you to send me as much as you can by express prepaid for that amount, until we can get it through the regular 
channels. lam confident it is just what I have been in search of for many years. I am prescribing your Hypophosphites of 
Lime and Soda, and am pleased with the preparation. Yours sincerely Dr. T. J. WEST 
I know of no remedy in the whole Materia Medica equal to your Specific Pill for Nervous Debility-ADOLPH BEHRE, 
M.D., Professor of Organic Chemistry and Physiology, New York. 


seme or div conc Winchester & Co., Chemists, S 609 Beekman Bldg., New York. 
FOR WEAK LUNGS USE WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES. Est. 1858. 
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Infinitely superior to any filter. pinholes in attaching second letters, \ 
Do not risk typhoid fever and business cards, checks, drafts, in- 
other diseases by drinking impure | | Voices. etc. Put up in boxes of 100 








ea cially for desk convenience. 
water. Write for 100-page book- — box 15 cents. tpaid. 
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nent people. Agents wanted. NIAGARA CLIP COMPANY, 37 Park St., N. Y. City 
A. H. PEIRCE MFG. CO., a 
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Safe, Sure, Effective: 50c. & $1. E 
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versity of Virginia; A. 
Philadelphia ; 


Rooke, 
G. Patterson, Winnipeg, Can. 


1,001: L. Goldmark, Paterson, N.J.; W. E. Hay- 
ward, Indianapolis. 

1,002: The Rev. J. G. Law, Walhalla, S.C.; J. H. 
Cravens, Kansas City, Mo.; H. T. Blanchard Mil 


waukee. 


Comments : (1,001): 
number of 


but 
especially 


“ Cumbersome, 


neat mates, those 


M. M.; “ The Judge 


problem. It deserves a higher place ”—Dr. J. 
“Tt’s soundness is its 
“A sly key, with six 
*Too much ballast. The theme is good, 
worked out. Key obvious”—L. H. B.: 
The slur of the Judge undeserved ”—L. G.; “ 
ever ”—W. E. H. 

“ Delightful miniature ” 
longs to the realistic class. 


most salient feature 
B. Rs 
but badly 
Brilliant. 
The best 


good variations ”— 


1,002: 


—M. M.; “ This be 
The position might occur 
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Oneida Community. 
handles are handsomely engraved. 
rich and deep, 
desired, and will last for years. 
For Christmas 

HOW TO ORDER. 


(to Canadian points $1.75). 
Oneida Community, 









and Boston use the Lake Shore. 
“20th Century Limited.” 





6 Fine Souvenir Tea Spoons $1.50 


One of the most pleasing souvenirs of the World’s Fair, St. Louis, is the set of Six Full Size 
Teaspoons, made especially to order for the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railway by the 
Each bowl contains engraving of a different World’s Fair Building, and 
They are of best material, 
The spoons are fully guaranteed, thoroughly serviceable for every day use, it 
Do not fail to order a set 
A set of these spoons makes an appropriate and a very 
pleasing Christmas gift, either for children or grown folks, 
Entire set will be sent, 
Remit 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


For comfortable travel between Chicago and Cleveland, Buffalo, St. Louis, New York 
It affords the most complete service. 
For **Book of Trains" 
road write A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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finely finished, ornamentation is 


The spoons will please you. 


postpaid, in satin-lined box for $1.50 


by express or postoffice money order direct to 


Route of the fast 
and information about travel over this 








HEUMATISM 


RELIEVED 
Through the Feet 


Thousands Are Being Relieved at Home 
Every Month by This New Discovery, 
Which Is Sent to Everybody to 


TRY FREE—PAY WHEN SATISFIED 


The son of S. J. Pearce, health officer of 
New Westminster, B. C., had rheumatism so 
badly that he couldn’t walk alone. Magic Foot 


| Drafts relieved him in a week. 
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Solution of Problems. 
No. 1,001. 
Q—K Kt ; kt—K sch Kt x P, mate 
1.— 2 3}-—-—--_ 
K—B 3 K—Kt 7 
ooneve Kt—Q B 7, mate 
7 K—O4 e 
gdawsu Q x P, mate 
2.——— 3 — 
Px Kt 
ti Kt—B 7 ch R—Kt 7, mate 
I 2. . 3 : 
K—K 3 Kx P 
sdeése Kt(Kts)x Pdis.ch R—K s, mate 
1 — 
BxB K—K 3 
eewrere Q QQ Kt 2, mate 
kK Q 4M 
dbase Q x P, mate 
_ Other 
puke Q x P, ch Kt—B 3, mate 
I —— a 3. _ 
QxR KxQ 
eee. R x P, ch R—() 4, mate 
I —<— 
P—B,4 K x Kt 
No. 1,002. 
B--R 7! Q—Kt 6 ch Q—Kt 8, mate 
o> Ta=eq 2. 
K—Kte2 Kx R 
caabe Q—Kt 6, ch B—Kt 8, mate 
I — 2.— 
K—Kt4 K—R « 
QO—kt 3, mate 
“K—-B 
inti is O—B 3, ch R—K 8 ate 
K O4 k K 4 
Q—Q Kt 3, mate 
K—B 5 
Q Kt 6 cl R Q8 late 
Other Any 
Solved by the Rev. I. W. B., Bethlehem, Pa.; M. 
Marble, Worcester, Mass.; the Rev. G. Dobbs, New 
Orleans; F. S. Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.; H. W. 
Barry, Bosfon; A. C. White, New York City; O. 
Wiirzburg, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Dr. J. H. S., 
Geneva, N. Y.; W. Runk, Highland Falls, N. Y.; S. 
W. Bampton, Philadelphia; F. Gamage, Westboro, 
Mass.; R. H. Ramsey, Germantown, Pa.; O.C. Pit 
kin, Syracuse, N. Y.; N. D. Waffle, Salt Springville, 
N. Y.; the Rev. W. Rech, Kiel, Wis.; “ Twenty- 
three,” Philadelphia; “ Arata,” New York: City; E. 
A. C., Kinderhook, N. Y.; M.D. M., New Orleans; | 
the Rev. M. Tarnowski, Camden, N.J.; the Rev. L. 
H. Bahler, Mariaville, N. Y.; R. H. Renshaw, Uni- | 


Franklin Chess-club, | 


contains a | 
after | 


is too severe on this 


| 
sss | 
"—W.R.; | 


| of rheumatism, chronic or acute. 


inactual play”—Dr. J. H. S.; “ Quite pretty "—W. 
R.; “ Better than 1,001”—A.; “ Beautiful”—R. H. R.: 
“ Fine”—J. G. L.; “ Not so good as much of the 
Domine’s work ’’—J. H. C. 

In addition to those reported, W. E. H., W. D. = 
Robbins, New York City; F.C. Mulkey, Los Ange- | 
les; Dr. H. A. Wiltsie, Jamestown, N. Y., got 999; } 
Miss J. Houston, Troutville, Va., 995. 
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Mrs. Mary Patrick, Watertown, N. Y., for 
more than a year couldn’t get up from her 
chair. Magic Foot Drafts relieved her. 

The Drafts relieved Z. H. Palmer, of Pitts- 
burg, Pa., who had suffered twenty-eight years. 

H. C. Van Valkenburg, Providence, R. I., 
writes: “I don’t believe any person ever had 
muscular rheumatism as bad as I have had it 
and recovered so quickly, for which I thank 
your Magic Foot Drafts.” 

Letters from the above and many thousands 
of other grateful patients are on file in our of- 
fices, where anyone can see them. 


TRADE MARK 





We want the name and address of every 
sufferer from rheumatism. Write us today. 
Return mail will bring you—free to try—a pair 
of the famous Magic Foot Drafts, the great 
Michigan discovery which is relieving all kinds 
If you are 
received from the 
If not, keep your 


satisfied with the benefit 
Drafts, send us one dollar. 
money. You decide. 

The Drafts are worn on the feet because the largest 
pores are there; but they relieve rheumatism in every 
part of the body because they absorb the acid i impuri- 
ties from the blood through these pores, and reach the 
entire nervous system through the extremely sensitive 
nerve centers of the feet. Don’t suffer needlessly, but 
send your name today to the Magic Foot Draft Co., 
T F 10, Majestic Bldg., Jackson, Mich. The Drafts, 
together with our sple ndid new free book on rhe uma- 
tism, will come by return mail. Send no money—only 
your name, Write today. ‘ 








WHAT IS JEFFERSONIAN DEMOGRAGY ? 


A correspondent of The Sun, New York, sends 
the following letter to that paper: 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SUN—Sir: 
crat when some of these 
were chewing cora]. I read BRYAN’s plan after elee- 
tion. [have just read ToM WATSON’s. If they are 
“ Jeffersonian ’? Democrats, what the blazes sort of a 
Democrat Was JEFFERSON ? What is Jeffersonian De- 
mocracy 7 r. F.& 

The question ‘‘ What is Jeffersonian Democ- 
racy ?’’ is one frequently heard these days from 
both Democrats and Republicans. The best 
answer is afforded by the writings and other 
utterances of Jefferson himself which have been 
collected and conveniently classified under a 
great variety of topics in the new Jeffersonian 
Cyclopedia, Funk & Wagnalls Company, pub- 


I was a Demo- 
Jeffersonian * Democrats 


lishers, New York, 8vo, cloth, 1031 pee: 
Cloth, $7.50; sheep, $10; half morocco, $12.50; 


‘Send for cire ulars. 


full morocco, $15.00. 








AN APPROPRIATE del FOR YOUNG FOLKS 
Stories in Rhyme 
For Holiday Time 


By E. J. WHEELER 


A holiday book of verse for young folks. 
Illustrated by Walter Satterlee. 4to, Cloth, 
illuminated cover, 102 pp. $1.00. 


3 and entertaining.” 





3right, musical, 
pendent, New York. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 


The Inde- 











Xmas is Coming! 
Make some child happy—boy 
or girl—with the hilarious 


Irish Mail 


ony ” 

It’s geared 
Good for all muscles, from fin- 
ger tips to toes; very light run- 
ning. Perfectly safe. Speedy, 
strong, rubber-tired. Physicians 


The for 


pe TP 55 3. ah 

urge its use 

winter 

If your dealer hasn’t it. order direct from us ; we pay freight 
Write for illustrated booklet FREE, 


The Standard Mfg. Co., 2520 Irish Mail St., Anderson, Ind. 


sport 


“ They can’t upset.” 





These trade-mark crisscross lines on every package. 


For 
DYSPEPSIA. 


K. C. WHOL 


Ask Grocers. 
mpl& write 


ateNown, N. Y., U.S.A, 





Farwell & Rhines, 
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Pears’ 


There’s a unique 
adaptability about 
Pears’ Soap. It makes 
the child enjoy its bath, 
helps the mother pre- 
serve her complexion, 
and the man of the 
finds 


quite so good for sha- 


house nothing 


ving. 
Have you used Pears’ 
Soap ? 


Pears’ the soap for the whole famity. 





TART ARLITHINE 


A Lawyer in Chicago writes: “I 
have had very aggravating attacks, 
and Tartarlithine is the only remedy 
I can find that does not seriously 
interfere with my digestion.” 


Rheumatism 


Most remedies for rheumatism upset the 
stomach. Tartarlithine cures the disease with- 
out interfering with the digestion. It aids the 
kidneys to throw off excess of uric acid, while 
not affecting the heart’s action. It reduces any 
inflammation and stops the pains and aches. 

Prescribed and endorsed by the 
leading physicians of the country 

Ask Your Doctor About It 

Free sample and our bouklet on the 
cure of Rheumatism sent on request 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 
97 Fulton St., New York 
Sole Agents for Tartarlithine 








urned Out $301” 


worth of plating in two weeks, writes M. L. Smith of 
Pa. (used small outfit). Rev. Geo. P. Crawford writes, 
made $7.00 first day. J. J. S. Mills, a farmer, writes, 
can easily make $5.00 day plating. Thos. Parker, 

school teacher 21 years, writes, *‘ I made $9.80 
profit one day, $9.85 another.” Plating 
. Business easily learned, We teach you 
S| | Free—No Experience Required. 
Everybody has tableware, waiches, jew- 
‘elry and metal goods to be plated with 
Gold, Silver, Nickel and Metal plating. 
es. iil!” Heavy Plate—latest process. No toy or 

humbue. Outfits all sizes, Everything guaranteed. LET US 
START YOU. Write today for Catlog, Agency and Offer. Address 
F. Gray & Co. Plating Works, Cincinnati, O. 














YOUR GIRL will want a Christmas present. We will 


& give her one of Blairs Non-Leakable Foun- 
tain Pens this week to introduce and prove their superior- 
ity, without charge, when you buy one of the same number 
at the regular price” A chance of a lifetime. Can be had 
of Jewelers and Stationers on these terms or from 

BLAIRS FOUNTAIN PEN CO., Dept. 40 
163 Broadway, New York 


Napier’s Defense of the Queen’s Gambit. 
From The B.C. M. 
Notes by W. E. NAPIER. 


White Black, 
1 P— P—QO4 
2P—O iv P—K3 
3 Kt—O B3 P O w4 


This it seems to me is the only fighting defense to 
the Queen’s Gambit that sacrifices nothing beyond the 
integrity of Pawn-formation. The greatest damage 
that White can inflict would seem to ‘be the isolation 
of Black's Q P, and there it stands, a solitary but very 
sharp tooth to give White no end of annoyance. Be- 
sides, it is maintained by most analysts that an isolat- 
ed Pawn on the Queen-file is not weak when there is an 
immediate prospect of dissolving it. One thing at 
least is certain—that this defense is not worse than 2.., 
P—K 4, where Black gives upa Pawn and then puz- 
zles his head how best to recover it. 


4P—K3 K Kt—B3 
5 Kt—B3 Kt—B 3 
6 B—Q 3 B—K 2 
7 Castles Cc 5 
8 P—O Kt 2 P—O Kt 
9B Kt2°> B oie 
oF 2h TF K Kt x P 


This recapture with a piece has been questioned; | 
but after being at some pains to plant my Bishop at | 
Kt 2, I see no reason deliberately to choke him off. | 
White should have played 10 R b sq, to be followed 
? 


by 11 O—K 
aN sab ot £9 x 
12Q-—K 2 Q Kt—Kt 5 


One critic brands this loss of time, tho I was under 





the impression that my subsequent advantage pro- 
| ceeded from this particular maneuver. 

13 B—B4 Kt—K B 3 

14 0 R—O sq 


Perhaps the wrong Rook—in the light of subse- 
| quent events. 


| 5 es gr QO—K 2 
15 P—O R3 Kt—B3 
16 P—O Kt 4 B—O 3 
17 Kt—Q Kt s B—Kt sq 
18 O Kt—O 4 Kt x Kt 
19 Kt x Kt P—O R4 


In order to provide a point of entry for the Rooks at 
o B 4, and thence to the King’s side to cooperate with 
the Bishops. 


20 P—Kt 5 P—R 5 
21 P—-B3 B—O 3 
22 R—R sq K R—B sq 
23B03 +; — ———  cesese 
To anticipate the threatened 23..,Q —B 2 
a ihe -. K—R sq 
24 B—Kt sq R—B4 
23 P—K4 O-B2 
2 P—Kt 3 R Osq 


Threatening 27.., R—K Kt 4 to be followed by 28.., 
3—B 4. 27.., B—K 4 would also be uncomfortable. 

27 P—-B4 R—Bs 
_ This finesse of the Rook is the only point of interest 
in the o>. If R—B 6at once, White has a fair re- 
ply in Q—O 2, which however is not possibte after his 
28th on account of 28.., Kt x P. If 2 B—-Q3, B—B4; 
29 Bx R, Rx B; 30 Bx R, Bx Bch; 31 K—Kt 2, 
B x P ch; 32 K—R 3, B—B 4 ch: 33 K—Kt 2, Q—Kt2 
ch, and wins. 

28 B—R 2 R-B6 

29 BxR OxB 

me O,  -- - deesae 

Hz B 3, B B “4 ch; 31 K—R sq, Ktx P; 
20OR sq Cf 32 QO sq,O x Kt ch; 330 x 
Kp ch; 34 Rx Rt, Bx Qch; 35 RxB, RR ‘e 
6 K—Kt 2, Re O 7 ch, and wins), fe) Q7!; OQ R—K 
$q (not 33 Kt x O, Kt—B 7 dbl. ch; 34 K—Kt sq, Kt 
R6mate), OxO; 3%RxO, R a 35 R—Kt 2, 
Kt—B7ch; 36R (Kt2)x Kt! B x R; 37 K—Kt 2, 
B—B 4 dis. ch; 38 K—R sq, R—O 8 wins. 
rrr B—B4ch 
31 K—R sq R—Q 7 
32 Resigns. 
Because if 32 O—B 4, Kt—Kt 5, etc. The mate at 

K R7can only be prevented at considerable material 
oss. 


Fine Game. 


Played in New Orleans, November 22, between F, 
J. Marshall and the Rev. Gilbert Dobbs. 


Queen’s Gambit Declined. 


MARSHALL, DOBBS, MARSHALL, DOBBS, 
White. Black White. Black. 
1P—Q4 P—Q 4 24 P—B4 R—O sq! 
2P—QB4 P—K 3 25Q—Kt4 RxP!! 
3 Kt—Q B3 Kt—K B 3 26RxR Qx Kt 
4B—Kt5 B—K2 270—OQsq P—B3 
5 P—K 3 Q Kt—Q2 (|28 P-Q Kt4 Q—Kt3 
6Kt—B3 P—B,4 29 Kti—Q 7 —Ktx Kt 
7R—Bsq PxQP 30K—Rsq Kt—Bsq 
8SKPxP PxP 31 R—Q 8 B—OQ 4! 
g9BxP Castles 32 Rx B PxR 


to Castles P—QOR3 
11 OQ—K 2 P—Kt4 
12 B—Q 3 B—Kt 2 | K 
13 K R-Q sq R—K sq 36 P—R 3 Q—C 
14Kt—K5 R—OBsq /37Q—K3 Q—O sq 
15 B—Ktsq Kt—Bsq 138 O—Rqy Q 

K kK 

oO 


| cooking, heating water for shaving, warming babies’ food, etc. 








16Bx Kt Bx B 39 Q—-K Bz Kt Q2 
7Q0—Rs5 P—Kt3 ls0 B—K 6 B 8 ch 
18 O—R 3 B—Kt 2 41 K—Re QxPch 
19 P-QR3 Q—Kty4 42 K—Ktsq Q—Kt sq 
20 O—Kt 3 Q—K2 43Q0xKt P—B 4 
atxKt-K4 KR—Qsq |44Q—B8ch QxQ 
az2RxR RxR 45BxQ Draw. 


23Kt-Bs5 Q-—Be2 
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Holiday 


Announcement 


According to our 

usual custom, we are 
pleased to announce the 
formal opening of our 
holiday season. Prepa- 
rations are now complete 
in every department. 
We wish to suggest the 
advantages of éarly selec- 
tion, not only because it 
insures a more complete 
assortment, but also be- 
cause it affords sufficient 
time to properly carry 
out purchasers’ wishes as 
regards engraving and 
shipping. 

Articles selected now 

will be held for de- 


livery on such date as 


may be wished. 
The Gorham Co. 


Goldsmiths and Silversmiths 
Broadway and 19th Street 
New York 








MAKE A STOVE of 
your LAMP or GAS JET 


by attaching a 


Giant 
Heater 


getting Heat and Light at One Cost 
The Giant Heater so applied will heat 
my ordinary room comfortably in zero 
weather, and without interfering with 
the light. 
Economic 

























On Mantle 
Burner 


il, as no more gas or oil is 





consumed with our heater attached than 
without. 

This heater is a scientifically con- 
structed brass globe that accumulates, 
intensifies, and radiates the heat from 
your central-draught lamp or gas jet 
that ordinarily goes to waste—giving a 

On Round Wiek Lamp thorough and uniform heat. 
Attracts cold air on the vacuum 
principle, thoroughly warming, purifying, and circulating the air. 
No odor, no ashes, or trouble 


The Giant Heater is easily applied to any lamp chimney, gas jet, 
or any mantle burner (artificial or natural gas). Absolutely no 
danger, as heater in no way interferes with the combustion. 

There isn’t a home in the country that does not at some time in 
the year need a Giant Heater—and some need it all the time—for the 
bathroom, sick-room, bedroom, den, or Office ; for light 

bine? 


Rev. C. L. BALL, Pastor 
Springfield, Mass., wrote 
found furnace-fire out, « 
and started it up. Whe 
fortably warm. t’s 

The Giant Heater make 
aft that will surely be 


1 and 3rd Universalist Churches, 
28, 1903: ‘‘Got ap this morning, 

old, Put Giant Heater on lamp 
was ready the room was com- 











ittractive and practical Xmas 


r 


5 Polished Brass Complete, $1.50 
Price, Nickel-plated on Brass, $2.00 









SEND TO-DAY FOR A HEATER—we will send | 
it by first express, or mail, all charges pre- 
paid. If, however, you want more informa- 
tion before purchasing, send for book let, 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money 

refunded if returned in ten days 

GIANT HEATER Co. , 
764 Monmouth St., Springfield, Mass, On Gas Flame 
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MRS. MAYBRICK 





READY DECEMBER 10 


Julia Ward Howe: “Iam heartily glad of her deliverance from an imprisonment which I consider 
to have been as unjust as it was grievous, and I hope that the American public will be much interested in 
following her own statements of the case about to be given to the world.”’ 


Mrs, Maybrick’s Own Story 


By FLORENCE ELIZABETH MAYBRICK 


This famous American woman is now released after fifteen years of unjust con- 
finement in an English prison. Stripped of her fortune, stripped of her children, 
Mrs. Maybrick now returns to her native America and tells her sad story, a story full 
of the most intense, personal interest. She has now written with her own hand 
a book giving for the first time her side of this awful tragedy. It is a most deeply 
interesting story from beginning to end. Only a fragment of this thrilling history 
has been told in the newspapers or magazines. 


Maud Ballington Booth: ‘I earnestly hope that Mrs. Maybrick’s book will prove her innocence 
so forcibly as to win back the affection of her children.’’ 


Titles of the Story’s Chapters Indicating its Absorbing Interest 











The Awakening 

Arrival of Walton Gaol 
The Trial 

Under Sentence of Death 
Arrival at Woking 
Alone for Nine Months 








Hon, J. H. Gallinger, | 
the work 


country than the horril 
Maybrick. Heaven be praised that Mrs 
arnest hope that the 
they can to alleviate her 

Hon. William P. Frye, U S. Senate, Washington, 
1 prison 
vossibly incompetent, ought 
in her behalf.’’ 


Izmo, cloth, 


S. Senate, Washington, D.C.: 
1 no greater outrage was ever perpetrated on a human being in a civilized 
ly cruel and wicked sentence that was imposed on Mrs 
Maybrick is at last free, and it is my 
American people, by kindness and generosity 
sorrows and provide for her wants.”’ 


with entire separation from her family, under the sentence of a judge 
irely to command her to everything our people can do 


16 half-tone illustrations, 


FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY, 


What Dining in Prison Means | A Visit from Lord Russell of 
My Mother's Visits 
Punishment 

The Infirmary 
Charged to Aylesbury 
Humanising Influences 


Killowen 
The Officers’ Mess 
The Governor 
The Dawn of Liberty 
My Children 


The Horrors of Solitary Con- | Tragedy in Prison The Eve of Liberty 
finement A Noble Gift | A Concluding Word 
Hard Labor | Things that might be Dif- | 
erent. 


WHAT EMINENT MEN SAY OF 


Extracts from a few of the many letters that are reaching the Publishers daily 


**In all the history of 
ili most pitiable. 

, may do what Rev. 

o, £.2 


‘ Fifteen years 


admitted into confidence 


ing to give to the public.” 


Price, 81,20 net. 


IT 


Rev. Minot J. Savage, D.D., LL.D., New York City: ‘‘I think her case 

I now order from you six copies of her book in advance. I hope 

her countryman will respond to this appeal so as to make her as comfortable as = 
can be for the rest of her life.’’ 

H. Parkhurst, D.D., LL.D., New York City: ‘ The lively interest 

that has been felt by Americans in the heroic experience of Mrs. Maybrick, and 

their profound sympathy with her in the unspeakable wrong which she seems to 

have suffered at the hands of the English court, will render it a great privilege to be 


through the medium of the written story that she is prepar- 


By mail, 81.30. 


Publishers, 44-60 East 23d Street 








For Physicians, 
Surgeons, and 
Laymen 


Practical Books on Medical Topics 


Embodying 7 
the Latest 
Research 





Physician vs. Bacteriologist 
By Prof. 0. Rosenbach, M.D. 
Translated by Achilles Rose, M.D. 


This volume embraces Rosenbach’s discussions on 
elinico-bacteriologic and hygienic problems based on 
original investigations. They represent a contest 
against the overgrowth of bacteriology, principally 
against the overzealous enthusiasm of orthodox bac- 
teriologists who, by means of unjustified equalization 
of experimental infections with clinical infectious 
diseases, usurp not only the domain of etiology, but 
also the entire realm of pathology and therapy. 12mo, 
cloth, 455 pages. $1.50 net. 

The Post Graduate, New York: “ It is a rich store- 


house for every physician and will give much food for 
thought.” 


The Unconscious Mind 
By A. T. Schofield, M.D., M.R.C.S. | 


A study into the mysteries of the mind and their 
relations to physical and psychical life, containing | 
the latest scientific research on the subject. 8vo, | 
cloth, 451 pages. $2.00, postpaid. 


T. M. Hartmann, D.D., McKeesport, Pa.: “It is a 
masterly bouk on a subject that demands the earnest con- | 
sideration of all scholars and thinkers, and is intensely fas 
cinating from lid to lid.”’ 


The Springs of Character 
By A. T. Schofield, M.D., M.R.C S. 


This work gives the latest scientific information on 
the sources and qualities of character, showing the 





importance of character and the soundest principles 
for its development. 8vo, cloth, 259 pages. $1.50, | 
postpaid. = 


Louisville Courier-Journal: ‘‘The reader istaken 
into the most fascinating reaims of psychology, education, | 
ethics, and mental physiology.” 


R. Osgood Mason, M.D., in Zhe VN. Y. Times: “Dr. 
Schofield not only possesses an excellent power of analysis, 
but he shows an amount of reading in various ways upon 
the subject which is truly amazing.” 


|} ual of medical 


Nerves in Disorder 
By A. T. Schofield, M.D., M.R.C.S. 


This book seeks to dispel ignorance regarding all 
functional nerve diseases and to set forth scientific 
principles for successfully treating these troubles. 
12mo, cloth, 218 pages. 31.50, postpaid. 

Boston Evening Transcript: “The reading of 
this book will do.anuch to relieve the needless sufferings of 


nervous people, which are due to lack of understanding of 
the disease.” 


The Force of Mind 
By A. T. Schofield, M.D., M.R.C.S. 


The action of the mind in the cause and cure of 
many disorders is considered in this book from new 
and scientific standpoints. 12mo, cloth, 347 pages. 
$2.00, postpaid. 

The Scotsman, Edinburgh 
and fully informed.” 


Handbook of Medical and 


Orthopedic Cymnastics 
By Anders Wide, M.D. 


Lecturer in Medical Gymnastics and Orthopedy at the 
Royal Carolean Medico-Surgical Institute, Stockholm. 
The latest word on the principles and applications 

of Swedish gymnastics, massage, and orthopedics, for 

instructors in physical culture, physicians, and all 
laymen who desire to perfect their bodies, or treat 

disorders by this celebrated system. 8vo, cloth, 282 

pages. With nearly one hundred half-tone illustra- 

tions. $3.00, postpaid. 
The Pacific Health Journal: 
thing we have seen in English, both as to the wealth and 


niceness of its illustrations and the completeness of its 
descriptions.”’ 


A Brief of Necroscopy 
By Gustav Schmitt, M.D. 


A clear, concise, and thoroughly trustworthy man- 
information giving with sufficient 
detail all practical facts connected with the study, 
diagnosis, technique, and medico-legal aspects of a 
post-mortem examination, whici is elsewhere to be 
found only in ponderous and expensive treatises. 
Pocket size, flexible leather, $1.00. 





“Thoughtful, earnest, 


“ Far surpasses any 


|The Prevention of Disease 


By Authorities of International Reputation. 
Translated from the German by Wilmot Evans. 
Introduction by H. Timbrell Bulstrode, M.D. 


Medical Department of H. M. Local Government Board, 
Lecturer on Public Health in the Medical School 
of Charing Cross Hospital, ete. 

It is the first work in the English language to pro- 
| vide research from eminent specialists and authorities 
on this entire vast subject. The prophylactic methods 
of all nations are considered and explained. The 
history and growth of preventive measures are thor- 
oughly yet concisely set forth. Each of the separate 
organs, systems, and tissues of the body is systemat~ 
| ically treated. Two volumes. 

Net price, $3.75 per volume. 
cireular. 


Svo, cloth, 1,081 pages. 
$7.50 per set. Write for 


Electro-Diagnosis and 
Electro-Therapeutics 
By Dr. Toby Cohn, Nerve Specialist, Berlin 


| Translated from the Second German Edition by 
Francis A. Scratchley, M.D., University 
and Bellevue Hospital Medical College. 


The contents include a clear and concise explana- 
tion of the principles of electricity, and the latest re- 
} search as to the psychological effects of electricity 
| upon the human body is given, with a conservative 
discussion of its therapeutic value. The author avoids 
abstruse technicalities, and his explanations of instru- 
ments are made clear by means of drawings. 8 
plates, 39 cuts. 8vo, cloth. $2.00 net; by mail, $2 17. 


St. Louis Medical and Surgical Journal: “The 
book is a safe and reliable wuide, and will be found of the 
highest value. We do not hesitate to recommend it to both 
practitioners and students.” 








\FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, New York, 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


Ghe 
Buccaneers 


By HENRY M. HYDE 


An up-to-date novel giving, 
with startling candor and 
realism, a picture of modern 
corporation methods of the 
“frenzied”? type in dealing 





with rivals in business. ‘Two 
great concerns clash; wit is 
sharpened against wit; 


schemes and plottings are met 
with tricks and counterplots ; 
the blood tingles as the reader 
follows the struggle; a love 
story winds its troublous way 
through the clashing and 
twisting interests of the rivals ; 
the relation of love and family 
ties to business is shown re- 
lentlessly. It is a keenly in- 
teresting story of the times, 
and thousands who read it 
will say, “‘ Here is fiction cast 
in the mold of truth! 
Frontispiece. 12mo, Cloth, $1.20 net ; 
by mail, $1.30. 
FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs. 
44-60 East 23d Street, New York 











(From Sauce Piquante.) 
THINGS SEEN IN MOROCCO.* 


Ah, me! 
write, 

That the literary epicure at this dainty book may bite ? 

‘Tis a charming book for a cozy nook by the fireside’s 
cheerful glow, 

When the streets at night have a cold dark look, and 
the blustery blizzards blow. 


sighed the Advertising Man, whatever shall I 


soar ba a title stands alone, just ** Things in Morocco 
That the feast will long remain unknown which the 
covers hold between. 
For there’s romance warm, and the fancies swarm, as 
we turn the pages o’er, 
And we stand at demand in the Sunset Land of the 
proud mysterious Moor. 


I know that the stories in this book, were their fascina- 
tion known, 

Would enchant the reader in his nook till the midnight 
hour had flown. 

He would read of * The Sheikh and the Diamond, * and 

‘His Excellency’s Aigrette ”’; 

And the gold that was sold by a pirate bold in a Charm 

to the Moor Achmet. 


He'd read of the Sheikh and the horse Starlight, and 
the race so strangely won; 

And of poor Pat Derry’s * 
of the Setting Sun, 

All the atmosphere, and impressions clear, of a weird 
mysterious land 

Will be found, surely found, in this book to abound, for 
it’s writ by a master hand. 


Fool’s Fandak ”’ in the Land 


So now I am wondering what to say that will make the 
people buy, 

For to find the most effective way, it is up to me to try. 

Such acharming book, such a handsome book, such a 
book for the Christmas-tree 

Should excite great delight, and should sell at sight; 
it’s a treat for youand me. 

i< en E:T. 
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